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| A THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


BY H. GORDON HULLFISH 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ACT, ESPECIALLY AS IT FALLS WITHIN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, IS 
A COMPLEX OF MANY FACTORS. Yet, theoretically at least, all factors fall into 
place as they are given meaning and order by the purpose which the unit of admin- 
istration is expected to serve. The competent administrator organizes his acts so 
that the purpose of his unit is achieved in the most efficient manner. 


It would be difficult, I believe, for anyone, on any subject, to speak of the 
obvious more directly. And it would be difficult, many will believe, for anyone 
to formulate a statement less helpful in an approach to a subject. The adminis- 
trative act occurs always in a specific situation. It can be understood only within 
those meaningful boundaries that give it its distinctive character. Yet, in this 
instance, that which is admittedly common-place may serve as a guiding principle, 
helping us avoid the seductive assumption that a single test of efficiency may 
be applied to the administrative act no matter what boundaries of purpose call 
it into being. The efficient operation of a factory which produces electronic circuits 
for jet bombers may be expected, for instance, to differ in all details from the 
efficient operation of a mental institution. And the latter, of course, is not to 
be equated with an educational institution which, however large the mental 
factor may loom within it, and however much it may be true that there may be 
principles which apply to the administrative act wherever it occurs, must have 
measures of efficiency that are consistent with the ends it has been asked to serve. 


One of the encouraging signs on the educational horizon in recent years has 
been the emerging realization on the part of those engaged in educational adminis- 
tration—a realization shared by those who prepare administrators for later par- 
ticipation in the educational endeavor—that the conception of educational 
institutions as administrative duplicates of factories is no more appropriate to 
their present purposes than are the habits needed to drive a Model-T car over 
sandy, winding roads appropriate to the modern four-lane super-highway. One 
expression of this new concern has been the annual National Conference of Pro- 


H. GORDON HULLFISH is a Professor of Education at the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
This article is from a paper read by Professor Hullfish at the Annual Meeting of the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Society in St. Louis, Missouri on April 16, 1957. 
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66 EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


fessors of Educational Administration. Another has been the Co-operative 
Program in Educational Administration which has been supported by grants from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The latter has stirred a nation-wide interest in 
the improvement of educational administration in consequence, on the one hand, 
of its regional developments (such as the Southern States Co-operative Program 
in Educational Administration) and, on the other, of its institutional developments 
(such as the School-Community Development Study at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity.)!' I suggest no causal relationship but it is of interest to note that this 
concern was accelerated about the time, in 1948, that Boyd H. Bode pointed to 
the need to secure ““A New Kind of Administrator.” Bode was of the opinion 
that a series of happenings—a depression which had forced questions of economy 
in education to the fore; a World War which had placed a special and not-too-well 
understood burden on the public school to become an instrument to be used to 
shore up the democratic ideology; and growing criticisms of the effectiveness of 
the public schools—made a new , approach to educational administration inevitable. 
In his words: 

What it all adds up to is that we are now living in a different world. Time was when 
we had a generally accepted pattern for citi izenship or participation in a common life. 
Education was a “going concern”’ in the sense that it operated within a social framework 
of tradition and custom which the schools were expected to maintain and promote. 
As long as they did this and made provision for new demands, as these arose within an 
expanding culture, there was no serious problem. The administrator was molded 
according to a pattern that was borrowed in part from business and in part from prac- 
tical politics. But that time is past and gone. Unless the administrator can supple- 
ment this pattern with educational ideas, he will be out of luck. So will the rest of 
us. As was said long ago, where there is no vision, the people perish.? 


Bode was right. Moreover, he said more than his title suggested. What he 
emphasized, in fact, was the need in educational administration for an educated 
person, for the individual who could bring wisdom to his task. This is now 
recognized by all responsible workers in this field. But the task of securing 
good administrators is not an easy one. They are not to be had at a dime a dozen. 
Moreover, the educational situation grows steadily more complex. In the passage 
of years the administrator, who in an earlier day was the educational expert to 
whom it was natural for teachers to look for guidance, has been caught up in the 
details of this complexity to the point where he is now dependent upon others, 
teachers especially, since the education of teachers is today placed in a wider 
setting than that of methodology, for directive ideas. Rubin Gotesky has described 
the complexity of the educational situation effectively. 


Reading about or listening to most people discuss our educational system, I often am 
left with the strange impression that it is a simple sort of thing easily understood by 
anybody. Yet a system (I must at this point apologize for using the word) which edu- 
cates (I apologize again for using this word) some thirty-six million humans of all 
ages, teaches thousands of differing kinds of subject-matters and skills, trains people 
1Much recent writing in this field is further evidence of a growing concern, for instance: Orin B. 
Graff and Calvin M. Street, Improving Competence in Educational Administration (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956); Arthur P. Coladarci and Jacob W. Getzels, The Use of Theory in Educational Admin- 
istration (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1955); Philip G. Smith, Philosophic-Mindedness 
in Educational Administration (Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, The Ohio State University, 
1956). 

2The Nation’s Schools, Vol. 42, No. 2, August, 1948. 


*Jbid., p. 21. 
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for some 40,000 jobs of varying levels of knowledge and skill form those available to the 
mere literate to that of mathematical physicist; employs millions of people to teach and 
maintain the system—can hardly be considered a simple sort of thing. Even this 
very inadequate description is enough to overwhelm one with a dizzy feeling of the 
vastness and complexity of our modern mass-education system. It is little wonder that 
few of us grasp its complex functions and structures, even as a vague whole; and it is 
even less wonder that few can agree on its basic functions and structures. 


If we examine solely the administrative and teaching parts of this tremendous 
institution, we see it divided into a vast complex of inter-connecting offices, committees, 
organizations, and institutions. Internally, there is the hierarchy of teachers and 
administrators subordinated according to authority; there are the organizations of 
teachers into departments according to subject-matter, skills, etc.; there are the organi- 
zations of teachers and administrators into schools and colleges, also in terms of subject- 
matter—the vocational, arts, and professional schools and colleges; there are 
innumerable committees within schools and colleges dealing with all sorts of matters; 
department curricula; instructional competence; promotions; degree or diploma 
requirements; public relations; school supplies and equipment; etc. This divison 
of labor does not represent merely jurisdictional differentiation but ideological differences 
concerning the importance and role of these departments, offices, schools, and colleges. 
No one who has taken part in discussions concerning the role of the humanities or 
sciences; in disputes over curricular requirements; in conflicts over the role and sig- 
nificance of teachers and administrators in the workings of a school or college can for 
one moment doubt the existence of such ideological differences which run wide and 
deep through the educational system as a whole.‘ 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND DEMOCRACY 


But this, as a once-popular radio program would have noted, is only the 
beginning. There are students of all ages who have all varieties of experiences 
and interests, all levels of intelligence and skills, all manner of purposes (or none), 
and who possess all degrees of normalcy and handicaps. The students, of course, 
have parents; and the latter, as is true of the children, represent all ranges of 
human qualities and capacities. And there is the public, an entity that may 
not in this instance be damned. Within it the multiple values that are inevitable 
in an open society, and which are at one and the same time, so far as education 
is concerned, the blessing and the curse of such a society, conspire to reduce the 
administrator to a puppet who responds only when the tug on a given string is 
so great that it may not be resisted. There is the need to gain supporting finances; 
there are buildings to construct or to renovate; there are teachers to secure and 
to upgrade; there are secretaries, clerks, custodians of buildings and of grounds 
who must be integrated into the total program. There are accrediting agencies 
whose standards may not be ignored. There are the legislatures and the courts, 
whose enactments and decisions may change the pattern of responsibilities and 
of opportunities from generation to generation, if not from year to year. Finally 
(I must note, of course, that this closure is meaningful only for the point in question, 
not for the job under consideration), there is the fact that among all who partici- 
pate in the educational endeavor as much confusion exists about the meaning of 
the culture they serve as may be found among citizens generally. I presented 
this point on another occasion as follows: 


. We have at least a vague sense that democracy should be reflected in the admin- 


“The Role of a Philosophy of Education Society in Contemporary Times,” Presidential Address, 
Southeastern Philosophy of Education Society, University of Alabama, February 15, 1957. 
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istrative pattern. It is for this reason that some of us reach for complete freedom 
for ourselves. Other citizens do this, too. It is for this reason that others of us insist 
upon having a voice in all decisions, perhaps even in taking a vote to bring the decisions 
into being. These, too, have their counterparts in the citizenry at large. Finally, 
it is for this reason that most of us move uncertainly over a middle ground, not quite 
clear what it is that democracy does mean in institutional arrangements. We share 
the confusion of citizens generally. 


. We have felt [in reflecting upon our efforts as a people] that in the doing of our 
jobs—organizing labor and improving the conditions of work, advancing the industrial 
process and keeping the profit margins safe, extending educational services and admit- 
ting increasing numbers of students—we were serving democracy well. And so, in 
general, we were. We made our life a vigorous life, in which more and more people 
had an opportunity to share. It is this fact which lies behind our present desire to 
have our institutions serve democracy further. We are striving now to carry forward 
at the conscious level what we have heretofore achieved, somewhat unreflectively, within 
the momentum of our growth.* 


There is no doubt about the fact that the educational administrator has 
been alerted to the need to understand better than he thus far has his distinctive 
role in nourishing the democratic aspiration. All of us share this need with him, 
in whatever social role we play. We survived a world war in which the continuity 
of our heritage was at stake. We continue to survive within a cold war, with the 
eventual issue at this moment not clearly forecast. We suffered the agonies of 
internal stupidities and hysteria; and our present moment of relative calm provides 
no guarantee that we may not engage in a repeat performance. We are con- 
fronted now by legal and official evidence, which earlier had been found only in 
the moral sphere, that we have not matured sufficiently to guarantee to all among 
us full participation in an aspiration we ask others in the world to accept for the 
very reason that it will provide them an opportunity to take part, as we assure 
them they now cannot do, in the dignified and creative task of deciding the shape 
of things to come. It may be later than we think; it is, in any case, late enough. 


At this point we must be very sure that we do not permit a counter hysteria 
to control us. One may, with reason, become enthusiastic about the chance to 
administer an institution that holds within it the promise of contributing to the 
survival of free men; and, since we do need administrators whose acts are charac- 
terized by the devotion they reveal, we have need for enthusiasm. There is a 
danger here, however. A necessary commitment to the values of the democratic 
aspiration (and if this commitment were not reflected within the educational scene, 
the public might properly ask why it is called upon to increase its support of 
education) may lead some to ride rough-shod over those whose interpretation of 
basic values (say, co-operation) does not agree with theirs. It is proper to think 
of our educational system as a committed system, yet we must be clear about 
the nature of the commitment. If the commitment is to anything less than 
the full release of intelligence on the part of all within the system (teachers, students, 
and the administrators themselves), as well as on the part of all whom the system 
touches in its many contacts with the culture as a whole, education may easily 
pass, without becoming immediately aware of what is happening to it, into a 
realm where it functions simply as a pressure to make doctrine prevail. The 


5*The Functions of the Faculty in the Administrative Process,” Chapter VIII, The Administra- 
tion of Higher Institutions Under Changing Conditions, p. 74, Norman Burns, editor (Proceedings of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1947) 
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administrator will then be a wearer of the cloth, the teachers acolytes, and the 
students (and the public generally) souls to save. 


We have placed a bet with history, so to speak, that, to use a phrase of John 
Dewey, “the democratic social arrangements promote a better quality of human 
experience, one which is more widely accessible and enjoyed, than do non-demo- 
cratic and anti-democratic forms of social life.”* We have learned, I believe, 
that in order to protect this bet we shall need to generate, and to distribute widely 
among us, all of the intelligence our ingenuity in creating the instruments of 
generation makes possible. Commitment on this score—and since this is the 
commitment to which all are entitled publicly, whatever private commitments 
may otherwise comfort us, we should share it widely—is a commitment to means 
that gain their significance because they are illuminated by the end they serve 
and, hence, are consistent with it. Among these means is the institution, the edu- 
cational system, we are considering. It is not the sole educative institution within 
the culture. It is, however, the one institution we have created and given the 
sole responsibility to promote educative consequences. Its purpose, then, is 
clear enough, publicly formulated and publicly supported. One consequence 
follows so inevitably that it almost appears to be part of the public charge. Young 
people rise above their beginnings and this is an expectation on the part of the 
parents who support the schools. They expect their children, as I have said else- 
where, to have a better go at life than they had. The administrative mandate 
arises here. It is: to serve democracy by releasing individuals progressively into 
an enriching personal and shared life. This cannot be the result when 
administrative acts foster fear or lead to subservience. 


George H. Sabine has so well stated the democratic theory of our political 
life that I wish, for guidance on the educational problem, to turn to it here at 
length. 


The fundamental difference in point of view between the philosophy of liberal democ- 
racy and that of either communism or national socialism is that democracy always 
believed in the possibility of general communication. Whether in terms of universal 
natural rights or of the greatest happiness or of the common good, its theory purported 
to be a medium through which men of reasonable intelligence and normal good will 
could communicate across the boundaries of nations and of social class and so could 
reach by negotiation as much understanding and agreement as was needed to serve the 
purposes of a limited public authority. For this reason a democratic social philosophy 
conceived a community not as a constellation of impersonal forces—either racial or 
economic—but as a complex of human beings and of human interests. Such interests, 
it conceded, are always more or less antagonistic and always stand in need of mutual 
adjustment and readjustment. It was the fundamental assumption of democracy, 
however, that such adjustments were possible, and that consequently human relations 
are conducted on the whole more characteristically by negotiation than by force. 
Force it conceived, in a civilized society at least, to be rather a last resort than a univer- 
sal characteristic of social relationships. Hence the ethics of democracy regarded mutual 
concession and compromise not as defections from principle but as ways of reaching agree- 
ments which on the whole were more satisfactory than any that could be reached by the 
dominance of one interest or one party over all the others. The purpose of a democratic 
philosophy was to extend rather than to limit the scope of negotiation. This purpose 
it supposed to be based on a sound and generally admitted observation, which indeed 
required no high degree of psychological penetration. It depended on the fact that 
coercion is at best a crude method of controlling mechanisms as delicately constructed 


(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938), p. 25. 
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as human personalities and the social ties between personalities, a method that is likely 
to fail of its purposes, and when it does not fail, is likely to leave in its train accumu- 
lations of resentment, frustration, and aggressiveness that lay the foundation for future 
failure. In general, therefore, democratic theory moved toward the conclusion that 
politics, by definition, ought to be conceived as the area of negotiation and its institutions 
as agencies to make possible the interchange of opinion and understanding on which 
successful negotiation depends.’ 


The educational system is far from being a constellation of impersonal forces. 
It is a complex of human éeings, and of human interests; and, as is well known, 
the clash of individuals, of personalities. What is true of the system is true, 
equally, of the single units within it, from an elementary school to the graduate 
faculty in a state university. Neither the system nor the units are good candidates, 
on the face, for the democratic life. Each would seem to be, rather, cut from the 
oligarchical pattern, with the administrator well toward the top of the hierarchy 
of power—at the top, in fact, so far as the teacher’s relationship to power within 
the system is concerned. On the other hand, it may be said, as it has been, that 
man in any association with man is not a good candidate for the democratic life. 
Always in the simplest relationships man has with others, where choice is his, he 
manages to give what amounts to administrative power to some, doing so either 
because of fear (and fear of his own incapacity may be as potent here as fear of 
others) or of inertia or of a belief that the character of the relationship with others 
he prizes will be protected best when the relationship is deliberately organized. 
Yet Western man has managed, as Sabine has suggested, to become an avowed 
candidate for the democratic life and to conceive his institutions as instruments 
that will help him make good. Anyone who has had extended experience with an 
educational institution need not look beyond his nose to conclude that Western 
man is, if not a man of deep-rooted faith, at least a man of unbounded optimism. 
In any event, his present effort to improve his institutions in order to advance his 
candidacy may be taken as evidence that he has experienced enough of democracy 
within their workings to realize that he has a foundation on which he may further 
build. 

It is probably true that there is presently less arbitrary and authoritative 
administrative action in the educational system than at any time in our past. 
But this does not mean, of necessity, that democracy has flooded in as arbitrariness 
on the part of the administration has receded. A new authoritarianism may 
have taken over, that of faculty custom on a given issue which is held to be inviolate 
or of a determined minority which finds ways to check both the administrator and 
fellow faculty members whenever its special interests are threatened. The terms, 
“democratic” and “authoritarian,” as Richard H. Sullivan pointed out in his recent 
report on a study of eighteen colleges and universities, are not too helpful in con- 
ducting an analysis of specific practices. They do catch up the spirit, perhaps 
even the trend, of administrative efforts; yet in specific interactions of adminis- 
trators and faculty members the spirit may be denied, the trend thwarted, because 
neither the administrators nor the faculty members have teased out the meaning 
of the terms for the actions they nevertheless carry on under them. As Sullivan 
put it: 

... ‘Democratic’ is chiefly being used as shorthand for the participation of the 

faculty in the formulation and execution of institutional policy and for the passage of 


7A History of Political Theory. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1950). Revised 
edition, pp. 907-908. (Italics supplied). 
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almost any kind of power and authority from the administration to the faculty. The 
emotional loading of the term itself hampers and inhibits open discussion of an issue. 
The president may believe, and in a given instance quite wisely, that a particular 
course of action should be decided by the administration only. Yet on some campuses 
the wisdom of such a choice can scarcely be considered on its merits, for every such 
belief is labeled ‘undemocratic.’ This can be arrant nonsense. It can result, curiously 
enough, in the forced avoidance of personal responsibility, to a degree normally 
permitted only to the subjects of a czar. Action or the habit of acting in an “authori- 
tarian” manner is passe and seems to recall visions of the sweat shop. This intensifi- 
cation or perversion of what might be useful, if vague, general characterizations is at the 
moment generating more heat than light.* 


As is our habit in education we move from extreme to extreme. Lecturing 
has been badly done, and at times over-done; it is, therefore, totally bad. Subject- 
matter has been over-emphasized, to the exclusion of individual interests and 
needs; it is, therefore, outmoded, a conclusion that seems at times to breed a 
contempt for knowledge. Individuals have been placed in competition with each 
other in the classroom to the serious disadvantage of some; group action, therefore, 
should become the norm, with co- -operation replacing competition. (If I may say 
so parenthetically, the present passion, in some discussions of educational adminis- 
tration, for conceiving each individual as a team member bears watching. The 
manager may call all of the signals, with only the dutiful being permitted to 
play. The critic will be benched). Administrators (to continue) have used 
authority badly, have assumed an unwarranted ownership of the units they 
direct; authority, therefore, should reside in the group, with consensus replacing 
individual judgment, however wise the latter may be, or however confused the 
former. 

No gain has been made, either from the standpoint of efficient action or 
democratic administration, when everyone engages willy-nilly in the administrative 
effort. No one quite finds out, under these conditions, what his proper sphere of 
responsibility is for advancing the educational enterprise. Moreover, this attempt 
to be “democratic” is wasteful of time and effort on the part of all and, in addition, 
often gives an administrator an excuse for not acting at all when action is clearly 
needed, thus spreading a sense of despair throughout the faculty, or for taking 
what appears to be arbitrary action when a faculty is incapable of reaching a 
decision on a given issue, thus fostering resentment toward the administrative 
officer, on the one hand, and within the faculty itself as faction is pitted against 
faction, on the other. Form is substituted for spirit, paper relationships are 
substituted for human relationships, to the disadvantage of all. Two other 
consequences should be noted. First, every faculty has members whose tempera- 
ments make them cringe at the thought of neglecting the special talents they possess 
in order to fumble uncertainly through administrative tasks. They are not 
insensitive to the importance of shared responsibility; they are, rather, highly 
sensitive to their inability to take administrative responsibilities in stride. Their 
teaching and research, and often the full reach of their personal lives, suffer in 
consequence. In contrast, others, of differing temperaments, rise to the adminis- 
trative opportunity with the rapidity of a hungry trout responding to a beautifully 
cast fly. Their avidity and their competence may then lead them to be perceived 
by the administrator as the outstanding members of a staff when, in fact, their 
distinctive function as faculty members, teaching, is being neglected. Second, 

8 Administrative-Faculty Relationships in Colleges and Universities,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, Volume XXXVII, Number 6, June, 1956, p. 320. 
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under these circumstances the administrator is reduced to the role of a technician, 
an operator who sees to it, after decisions have been reached, that his acts conform 
to policy. It is at this stage that the authoritarianism of the administrator may 
be replaced by the authoritarianism of those who control the faculty vote. 


It is certainly proper that members of the faculty have the opportunity, as 
they share insights with the administration, to give character to the policy under 
which they work and gain their sense of togetherness. Where this opportunity 
is not available, the democratic aspiration is neglected. Two directing principles 
for educational administration are revealed here. The first is “the principle of 
free intelligence,” a principle which, as it illuminates administrative action, gives 
dignity to the individual as he discovers his contribution to shared thought 
respected. The second is “the principle of participation.” In writing about 
democracy in the administration of higher education I presented this principle 
as follows: 

No individual is free who is cut off from his group. This is true in the world at 

large; it is true on the campus. It is as true of a president or dean [of a superintendent, 
a principal, or a supervisor] who builds his world behind an administrative door as it 
is of a young instructor who, by precedent, is never consulted in matters of institutional 


policy.® 


Once policy has been formed, though as I shall note presently it is never finally 
formed, it would appear to be the part of wisdom for the administrator to work 
at the business of making it possible for teachers to do their tasks effectively 
and for them, in turn, to turn their energies to the increase of this effectiveness. 
If the administration works wisely and sensitively, so that the work of the unit 
for which he is responsible centers throughout on the progressively more effective 
release of intelligence on the part of all, including the students and the public, 
as the latter may be reached through his efforts, democracy will not be neglected. 
Democracy hardly means that all faculty members are to be consulted as each 
problem he confronts is solved. Yet the administrator needs to be especially 
sensitive in the doing of his proper work, which is to enable the faculty to do its 
proper work with a minimum of waste of human talent. Each decision taken either 
confirms or questions the appropriateness of policy; hence, provision should be 
made for the regular review of policy in the light of the experience the administrator 
has in executing it. And, in special instances, when changing conditions make the 
policy unworkable, immediate review should be provided. In each instance, the 
expectation should be that a situation may arise in which the integrity of the 
administrator will not permit him to carry out policy the staff insists upon. It 
is for this reason that those who administer must be more than technicians. They, 
too, must get their feet wet in the intellectual life. They should be expected to 
enhance the vision of the faculty, to have ideas in which they believe as firmly 
as do staff members. What they should not be expected to do is to insist, by the 
clever use of the position of power which in fact is theirs, that their ideas must 
prevail. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND COMMUNICATION 
All of this is but to say that we are dealing with a peculiarly human situation 
in which either party, administration or faculty, may be pushed around, with each 
party quite certain that its pushing is warranted. It would be foolhardy to suggest 
*Harold Benjamin (editor), Democracy in the Administration of Higher Education. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. 53. 
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that an easy answer to the dilemma is at hand. It does seem to me, however, that 
a lead may be found in Sabine’s suggestion that democratic theory conceived 
politics “as the area of negotiation and its institutions as agencies to make possible 
the interchange of opinion and understanding on which successful negotiation 
depends.” Educational administration is not primarily, if at all, a political act. 
It represents an area of activity, nevertheless, in which all of the instruments of 
negotiation must be used effectively if some of the interests within it are not to 
suffer at the hands of others. 


Sabine has further said that not since the time of Aristotle has the belief 
been absent from liberal thought that “on the political level human beings have 
to meet as free men and equals.” “Politically speaking,” he adds, “liberty and 
equality are neither inherent natural rights nor extrinsic aids to happiness, but 
they can quite reasonably be regarded as moral attitudes without which com- 
munication and negotiation become in any complete sense of these words impossible. 
A genuine meeting of minds may result if both parties in interest will concede to the 
other side the honor of believing, at least as an initial assumption, that its point of 
view is not merely vicious or silly. Without that attitude understanding will almost 
certainly not result, and in a very real sense to assume that attitude is the meaning 
of treating another person as an equal. Agreement may follow when each side 
may speak its mind freely without fear of reprisal.’”?° The keys to effective educa- 
tional administration within the democratic culture, then, would seem to be, 
first, openness and freedom of communication and, second, presence of a sense of 
trust in all relationships and in the procedures by which decisions are reached and 
executed. 


The importance of ease in communication within an educational administrative 
unit is obvious. Here, if anywhere, it ought to be the normal expectation that 
ideas would be respected as they arise, would be given the serious consideration 
required to test their adequacy and appropriateness. This is what the business 
of education is all about and, though teachers share responsibility for the quality 
of the communication within a system, the administrator has an initiating respon- 
sibility that no one else can assume. As Sullivan reported in the study of certain 
colleges and universities earlier referred to, “Open, frequent, and rapid com- 
munications permit the faculty to feel not only that it is. . . in a reasonable position 
to make valid judgments concerning administrative policy and practice, but that 
the administration is recognizing both the faculty’s need and its right to be in a 
position to make such judgments.”"! Open communication means an open-door 
policy on the part of the administrator, an open door through which ideas may pass 
easily, either in or out. The administrator should welcome ideas as they come to 
him; and they will come freely only as it is evident that he welcomes those who 
bear the ideas. But, important as this reception is, it is perhaps more important 
that ideas flow from the administrator’s office to the teachers, with the latter 
knowing their serious scrutiny and refinement of them is honestly desired. It 
would help, of course, if often the administrator carried his ideas to the teachers—in 
staff meetings, in the hallways, in individual classrooms, in the lunchroom—instead 
of depending upon a mimeograph machine to substitute for him. 


It will take time, of course, for the administrator to serve as a creator of 
the conditions that make free communication possible, as well as to continue in 


0p. cit., pp. 908-909. (Italics supplied). 
NOp. cit., p. 317. 
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the maintenance role. But if this creative act is avoided all of the “efficient” 
methods of operation the administrator can dream up will lead to no important 
educative end. Administrators and teachers are engaged in a common enterprise 
and, though honest differences will exist among them about policy and practice, 
the assumption should not be made that they are, first and last, antagonists. 
Communication is difficult under the best of conditions; it will rarely occur in an 
atmosphere of antagonism. The administrator would do well, therefore, to gain 
perspective amidst the myriad of demands upon his time and recognize his respon- 
sibility to stretch his intelligence to the limit in discovering ways to advance the 
communicative act within his group. The acceptance of this responsibility will 
be rewarding. He will be a participant in a stimulating intellectual adventure 
and, apart from his own growing edges that will be thus activated, he will, by 
indirection, help teachers sense the comparable responsibility which is theirs in the 
classroom. 


The second essential of effective educational administration is, as noted earlier’ 
the presence of a sense of trust in all relationships and in the procedures by which 
decisions are reached and executed. The procedures appropriate to democratic 
theory have already been suggested and need not be elaborated further. But we 
should note that the individual can learn to trust them only as his experience 
leads him to recognize their soundness. This experience will not be gained by 
reading bulletins addressed to teachers in which the procedures are extolled. The 
principle of participation applies here. The individual has to work his way into 
this understanding (he may be able to write the bulletin himself when he does) 
and, once again, the burden for initiating situations which give him the opportunity 

gain this understanding rests with the administrator. I believe “‘burden” 
to be the appropriate word here. I intend only to suggest, however, that here is 
a responsibility that is ever with him. I recognize that administrators, hearing 
my statement, may say, “Another starry-eyed teacher. Will they ever learn?” 
I think they will; indeed, I think they have. It is for this reason that I do not 
suggest “‘a burdensome activity.” Teachers, even the new ones, are experienced 
in a measure and, in addition, when they realize that their participation in forming 
policy and in judging among practices is desired because the administrator honestly 
believes their thinking will make a difference, that they are not being asked to 
prepare reports that will get filed as soon as the public appearance of democratic 
administration has been exploited, they will build out their experience avidly. 
But they will become disheartened, perhaps cynical, if the administrator uses a 
bright public relations blanket of democracy to cover his failure to permit demo- 
cratic practices within his staff to develop and become the only program of public 
relations that he (or better, the school) needs. 


Thus, I come finally to the problem of trust in the area of relationships. 
Indeed, I believe that the whole problem is to be solved exactly to the degree 
that the problem of building trust in the human relationship is solved. This 
contention, of course, is morally based. But the base is more substantial than 
speculation about the good in life would make it. Carl Rogers, for instance, after 
evaluating certain research in the behaviorial sciences, has said: “I believe it 
may be conservatively stated that scientific progress has been made in identifying 
those conditions in interpersonal relationships which, if they exist in B, are followed 
in A by greater maturity in behavior, less dependence upon others, an increase 
in expressiveness as a person, an increase in variability, flexibility and effectiveness 
of adaptation, an increase in self-responsibility and self-direction.”” An individual, 
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he adds, “who is open to his experience, and self-directing, is harmonious, not 
chaotic, ingenious rather than random, as he orders his responses imaginatively 
toward the achievement of his own purposes.””!” 


Since the educational administrator is in such large part responsible for the 
quality of the life in which teachers engage as teachers, it would appear that his 
first task is one of self-scrutiny. Does he honestly want frank criticisms of policy 
and practice or does he show resentment when, asking for them, he receives them? 
Does he, either openly or without awareness, turn to two or three teachers within 
a staff for advice, thereby cutting them off from free association with their col- 
leagues? Is he accessible because he wants to be perceived as a good fellow or 
because he values the ideas that emerge in thoughtful relationships with others? 
Indeed, is he accessible? Does he demonstrate integrity in his own thought and 
action, respect it in others, and defend teachers and his institution against the 
pressures that would undermine it? The point of such self-examination is this: 
the educational administrator had better be certain that his behavior and his 
pronouncements are consistent. He will be found out, where he is inconsistent, 
as quickly as parents are by sons and daughters; and teachers will remain confused 
in their relationships with him quite as the children do in relationship to parents. 
I am sure the average teacher assumes the average administrator to have more 
power than he either has or feels himself to have. He has enough, however, to 
appear quite formidable, when he chooses to throw his weight about. And, in 
any event, if I am right about the teacher’s perception of him, this but increases 
his responsibility for creating the conditions that release teachers from those 
assumptions about his status that now foster fear and uncertainty in a relationship 
that should be characterized by the exhilaration which accompanies a mutuality 
of trust. The administrator confronts a choice. If he is wise, he will choose to 
substitute trust for fear, understanding for uncertainty. He will, of course, have 
to feel his way along this route of advancing the quality of human relationships. 
No road map has been printed that will guarantee a safe journey to the proper 
way-stations. He will learn, with Sabine, that the attitudes herein discussed need 
institutions and procedures that ‘“‘conduce to their exercise” and that the creation 
of these “is a work of first class human intelligence.” 


I have said that we have placed a bet on the democratic theory. It is a bet 
we may win simply because the cards have run that way for a considerable time. 
But this is a precarious way to protect a bet. A new deck and a new dealer may 
change the run before we realize what has happened. We have assumed that 
“understanding is not beyond the range of possibility and that it not only depends 
on but extends good will and tolerance.’ We no longer need to depend upon 
assumption alone. Rogers puts the matter before us bluntly, yet hopefully: 


... we can choose to use the behaviorial sciences in ways which will free, not control; 
which will bring about constructive variability, not conformity; which will develop 
creativity, not contentment; which will facilitate each person in his self-directed process 
of becoming; which will aid individuals, groups, and even the concept of science, to 
become self-transcending in freshly adaptive ways of meeting life and its problem. 
The choice is up to us. . .'* 


An address presented at the American Psychological Association Convention, Chicago, Septem- 
ber, 1956, p. 9. (Mimeographed copy.) 
3George H. Sabine, op. cit., p. 909. 
MOp. cit., p. 11. 











AUTOMATION—IMPERATIVES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY’ 


BY HAROLD RUGG 


I. Tue Cutrurat EFrrects or AUTOMATION 


IT IS THE THESIS OF THIS PAPER THAT AUTOMATION NOW PRESENTS AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS WITH CLEAR-CUT IMPERATIVES FOR EDUCATIONAL THEORY. By “auto- 
mation” I mean the power production of goods and services. Being concerned 
primarily with the cultural effects of automation, I would subscribe to such a 
definition as this: ‘‘a new pattern for industrial society; a fresh, startling, high- 
gear way of life, something as far-reaching as the industrial revolution itself.” 
But in doing so, I would strongly imply that at its best, automation means “the 
enslavement of machines that human slavery may be truly ended.’” 


For the purposes of this paper I am using the term in the broadest cultural 
sense, to point to the subtle yet powerful effects which the total industrializing 
process is exerting upon the people of advanced societies. This is particularly 
true in the case of the United States where the democratic way of life is the treas- 
ured keystone of our culture. I shall first consider briefly several cultural effects 
which will orient the re-examination of educational theory. 


First: automation has now brought to our people the physical makings of 
an abundant life. This generalization has been so thoroughly documented that 
little more need be said about it; see, for example, the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
recent America’s Needs and Resources. As summed up by Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
Chairman of the Fund’s research committee: 


“(We are living in) a time of turbulence and terror... (which) is endowing (the) 
children . . . with resources beyond the dreams of past generations. (It is) distributing 
its benefits well enough to give an overwhelming majority of Americans... the 
highest standard of living ever achieved by a great population. (By 1960 the average 
family income will be $6000 a year and the working week not over 40 hours.) The 
mass of the people have been the chief beneficiaries of this great material progress, 
(and) this momentous development has been taking place, not in Communist Russia 
but in capitalist America.” 


Second: it can no longer be denied that we are living in the most dynamic 
state of human history. Not only is our time one of swift social change, but its 
most arresting trait is that of acceleration—namely, the increasing rate of change. 
Those who design the educational program may well take a leaf from the book 
of the World War II communication-control engineers who learned how to build 


HAROLD RUGG is Professor Emeritus at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

1This paper is a revision of one read at the opening session of the 1957 Conference of the Phi- 
losophy of Education Society, at St. Louis, April 15. The discussion of educational theory was set 
in the background of “automation” at the request of the Society’s Program Committee. The the- 
oretical content is based on selected chapters of Dr. Rugg’s forthcoming The Imagination of Man. 

2For many years I called it “automatization,” but John Diebold, the Ford Motor Company and 
Walter Reuther have popularized the shortened form. So “automation” let it be. Let us agree, 
however, on the meaning. 
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their self-aiming anti-aircraft guns to point at the place where enemy planes 
will be, not where they were or are. While aiming our school design, in part, at 
the lives of the children today, we must also focus it on the lives that they will 
iving a quarter century from now. 





be 


Third: automation has attained its highest civilization-building power in 
the United States, destined by history to be most deeply committed to the 
Supreme Value of the Individual and the democratic constellation of ideas—free- 
dom, equality, expression. We should be deeply concerned, therefore, with the 
threat of the ugly transforming effects of automation on the Individual his work, 
his mind, the very integrity of his living. An automated society—even a “mixed 
economy” such as America—tends to become “‘collectivized,” as Erich Kahler 
put it, and thus to de-humanize the individual. The cultural revolution of 
modern times has produced several forms of it: first, by the ultra-scientific 
quantification of the culture, even including the human being; second, by the 
extreme specialization and interchangeability of work and the consequent disin- 
tegration of craftsmanship and the atrophy of the creative traits of men; as Eric 
Fromm said: “equality has become equivalent with interchangeability and 
the very negation of individuality;” third, by the standardization and stream- 
lining of every phase of our lives—ideas, beliefs, loyalties, activities, artifacts, 
tastes; it is enough merely to glance at the “homogenized children of the New 
Suburbia,” as Sidonie Gruenberg described them, and the “dwelling machines” 
of the shoddy, pre-fabricated, middle-class housing; fourth, by the inevitable 
submergence of the individual in the group—the team, not the man, becoming 
the norm—and the community, not the individual, the goal in education. 


Looming ahead of us is a picture of the de-humanization of the individual, 
and such a picture is not nice. It shows the practical, organizational temper 
of an automated society and its widespread spirit of conformity; the worship of 
things and of things in quantity; the accelerating tempo of life; the sedentary 
listening-looking adolescent lives of our mass society; the superficial reading 
habits of even so-called “‘educated’”’ youth (the average college graduate read 
less than one book last year!); the concern with gimmicks and mass-produced 
commodities; the retreat into Reason and Orthodoxy of our potentially creative 
men, the rigidity of the positivistic minds of our philosophers and behavioral 
scientists; even our hectic concern to conquer outer space, now that we have seen 
and measured everything on our earth. I repeat, it is the imminent stultifying 
of the most precious quality in man—his power of self-determination and self- 
transcendence—that lies at the heart of our problem. 


Fourth: while our people now have within their grasp the physical makings 
of the abundant life, it is the consensus of the students of industrialization that 
these automating trends have already precipitated a world crisis in technology, 
popular understanding and creative statesmanship. The acceleration in atomics 
and electronics has posed the question as to whether or not man can survive a 
completely technologized society. The late John von Neumann, admittedly one 
of the most brilliant minds of our times, said, ‘No!’ At least, no single country 
is large enough, not even the USSR, to survive a technological World War III. 
Our national parcels of real estate will be too small for peace in a divided world 
unless global organization and controls can be imposed upon them. But that 
will require giving up national sovereignties to a true and strong world government, 
backed by popular understanding and by a statesmanship of vision, integrity and 
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courage that seems impossible to find in the capitals of mankind. \Ne may as well 
face it: we have never had in America, and do not have today, sufficient popular 
understanding to get the constitutional amendments necessary to bring about 
approval of true world government. This fact of current history focuses the 
social aspect of re-building our theory of curriculum. 


Fifth: the most disturbing effect of automation upon our lives is its accelera- 
tion, the lag of popular understanding behind it, and the consequent transformation 
in the democratic structure of power. Three concepts, studied together, take us 
to the heart of the matter: automation, centralization and integration, and 
acceleration. To be effective, automation requires that all resources and all 
control be centralized in one organization. The billion-dollar, integrated corpora- 
tion, of which there are about a hundred in the country, provides, within one 
organization, the necessary centralization of fuels, materials, design, production 
and marketing processes. The modern corporation constitutes a_ hierarchical 
structure of power in which all vital decisions are made at the top and passed 
down and executed through successive levels. Efficiency at each level requires 
the services of “organization men’”’ of rigid conformity and standardization of 
mind and behavior. These processes of centralization and integration have 
steadily been reaching out into the entire culture. They are drawing into one 
tightly interlocking complex: the producing corporation, the mass-communication 
(publicity) corporation, and the government executive, with the military exercising 


decisive power. 


Accompanying automation and centralization is the equally menacing fact 
of acceleration, the dynamic increase in the rate of social change. Acceleration 
carried to its extremes is bringing expansion into every phase of the economy- 
size of producing unit, speed of processes, wages of workers and prices of com- 
modities, living standards and cost of living. There are only two alternatives 
in such a situation: (1) an accelerating, inflationary cycle and eventual economic 
collapse—that is, “boom and bust and begin again” or (2) a controlled economy. 
In such a situation, if the people know enough and have decisive power to act, control 
can be imposed without danger to democracy. But if the people lack both knowledge 
and close contact with the focus of power—as 1s true today—then control will be im- 
posed from above, and the democratic way of life will be in danger. 


Since World War II, a new and dramatic element has been introduced into this 
changing structure of power, a factor which may well endanger the very roots of 
our democratic tradition. This is the latest use to which high-speed electronic 
computers* are being put in making social, economic and political decisions of 
national and world importance. They not only manipulate mathematical pro- 
cesses with spectacular speed and accuracy; they play an important part in supply- 
ing “judgments” concerning life-and-death issues which affect the entire human 
race. It is commonly asserted that they “think;”’ I shall refer later to that 
problem. These giant brains predict crop conditions, the weather and national 
elections, production needs and other phenomena to give us physical abundance. 


‘Technically, automation is the ability to discipline within one machine “thousands of small 
electric, amplifying and switching devices’’, as, for example, in the 750,000 cores of a high-speed com- 
puter. Over a hundred machines (ERMA...UNIVAC...ENIAC...MANIAC...SEAC... 
SAGE ... RAM, to name only a few) are already operating around the clock in as many strategic 


centers. 
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It is wonderful that this high-powered instrument of automation can provide 
such beneficial services to man, do the things he cannot do, solve the problems 
that are too complicated for his mental processes. But in their use there should 
be an important proviso—namely, that the factors that are coded into the com- 
puter include, in full measure, those that will protect the public interest. The key 
problem is to predict what the people really need, not what Dupont or the American 
Petroleum Institute need, or what is good for General Motors, and not what the 
people can be persuaded to buy. 


There are also striking examples in government. At various military bases, 
multi-disciplinary teams of scientists and technologists tape into electronic brains 
the data of the war strength of rival fighting nations—their national resources, 
production, consumption, population, factories, transportation, etc. Thus the 
computers are being used to decide who would win an anticipated World War ITI, 
not to decide what should be done to avoid it! 


I am not worried that ERMA and her friends can solve complicated problems 
and decide which of two alternative choices is to be preferred. What troubles me 
is the men behind the men who tape ERMA. These men choose the problems which 
are codified into ERMA and she makes decisions of foreign policy, predicts the 
mass-movements of population, the rise and fall of nations, guides the State into 
the next decade, or the next millenium. She solves problems that are too com- 
plicated for the human brain, om criteria set by militarists and private-enterprise, 
corporation executives. These heads of three central interlocking institutions 
show signs of becoming, as Wright Mills says, a self-conscious “power elite,” 
their careers, styles of life, outlooks all of one social type. The danger lies in 
the fact that while our critical need is the prompt and rigorous education of a 
large minority of the people, these men lack the necessary equipment in the social 
and behavioral sciences and in educational understanding to make sure it is 
achieved. While they are not basically concerned to cultivate the supreme value of the 
Individual, they make life-and-death decisions which vitally affect him. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that ERMA will never be able to state a problem or know which 
is the right question to ask. Only men can do that and in too many vital cases, 
I fear, the men who wield decisive power today are men of limited social concern. 


This must conclude the brief statement of the possible cultural effects of 
automation. ‘To state the imperatives for education adequately we should have 
to re-examine the whole problem of education in an automated society, but to do 
that is beyond the possibilities of this article. Assuming that the Cold War will 
continue—and no other assumption is tenable for the educator—theory-building 
has a first claim upon our energies. Moreover, it is a truism of both technology 
and art that before any new enterprise can be built, it must be designed, but 
that before it can be designed, a basic theory must be created for it. The steps 
we must take are clear: first theory, second design, third construction. 


II. IMPERATIVES FOR EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


First: THeEoRtES TO Fit tHE New Day: 
No More DerivaTIVEs OR EcCLECTICISMS 

We may as well face it: the curtain has been rung down on the first act of 
the drama of Western education. During the Galilean-Newtonian-steam-era, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel wrote what might be called the prologue to 
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modern education. As the first era of the cultural revolution became the second, 
Dewey—between the 1890’s and World War I—was writing the needed theory 
of the new education. He published Democracy and Education in 1916 and ever 
since that time the theorists of education have been quoting it and “correcting” 
the varieties of its basic pragmatism. In the Long Armistice between the two 
World Wars, Bode and Kilpatrick paraphrased this theory for teachers. No 
essentially new theories of education, with two or three exceptions, have been 
developed. As professional men we have acted as though we were still taking 
part in Dewey’s era. Actually we have been living for some years in the second 
stage of the cultural transformation. 


That can mean only one thing for education: that we accept the fact that 
we must now make a fresh start at theory-building. The new problems and condi- 
tions of the present stage of the civilization are very different from those of the 
preceding one and education must be designed to fit them. What is wanted is 
nothing short of a “Promethean consensus,” a boldly original philosophic frame- 
work for a dynamic civilization. Actually, no other people in history have con- 
fronted the designing of a system of public education for the full development 
and democratic control of an automated society. This is a novel problem and 
there are many among us who have grave doubts whether it can be solved, whether 
we can win what Wells called “the race between education and catastrophe.” 
To win that race we must create an education that will build in a strategic 
minority of our people an understanding of both domestic reconstruction and a 
new world leadership of underdeveloped peoples. This cannot be done with the 
old outmoded program. 


So, I say, we may as well face it: we must begin again. From now on, 
no more derivatives and no eclecticisms in educational theory. Original design and 
theory is called for. Our generation is on its own, pulls its own weight, makes 
its own life, faces and solves its own problems, creates its own theory, designs 
and builds its own structures. While it should be careful not to ignore the lessons 
of history, it should not dissipate its creative energy correcting, adapting and reshaping 
the theories of its deceased elders, as far too many of us have been doing since World 
War II. It should not accept its theories of education from historic epistemologies, 
axtologies or ontologies of the past—as some of our distinguished colleagues continue 
to do. On the contrary, it should build its theories of curriculum, teaching and 
administration from the study of the culture—its development, current changes 
and problems—and from the study of human behavior, growth, learning and 
creative expression. In doing so, it should, of course, bring to its aid the con- 
sensus of the world’s most validated knowledge and thought. 


SEcoND: CREATE OR PERISH 


Confronted by the acknowledged dangers in the technologizing of our society, 
I find myself turning to the only solution for mid-twentieth-century man. While 
there is still time, he must devote his power of thought and imagination to the 
reconstruction of our society. Man created this potential Frankenstein; he 
conceived it brilliantly in imagination; he designed and constructed it with almost 
incredible technical knowledge and mastery. With equal mastery and skill he 
must re-design and develop it to avoid the danger of its running wild. With the 
same creative powers that went into its original design, he must learn to control 
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it to give mankind a life of peace and abundance. This is a major cultural im- 
perative of educational theory. No theory or program of design will be worth 
the paper it is written on unless it comes to grips with the revolutionary trends 
and problems underlying what is called automation. Either we create an adequate 
theory of social control or we perish. 


To the educator who squarely confronts these arresting facts, the crisis in 
technology becomes a4 crisis in creative thought. (Leading men of science, industry 
and higher education now agree, asserting that the dominant theme of life itself 
must be creative. Today their cry is: “Wanted: creative men, big men of 
imagination and curiosity, for a dynamic civilization.” Everywhere the “Great 
Talent Hunt”’ is on, in an effort to gather into the laboratories the best of American 
youth and train them for positions of imagination and decision-making. 


Sensing the clear cultural imperative, we shall be well advised to make creative 
education and disciplined thought the first order of business—in our theory- 
building as well as in program-making. The imperative to the schools of all 
‘“automated”’ societies is clear—devote yourselves to producing dynamic young 
people of creative imagination, even if this involves the supposedly “‘undemocratic”’ 
plan of giving priority in the national budget to a minority of talented youth. 
They must be tough-minded youth, who know the forces for good and evil in 
their civilization. They must be persons of vision who can see in imagination 
the possibilities of a new life for their people, a life whose wealth, beauty and 
spirit would stagger the imagination and dwarf anything that has gone before. 


In this process of creative design automation will be of little help to us, for, 
IBM ef a/ notwithstanding, the calculating machines do not really “think.” Cast 
up the total account: the machine can solve any problem the data of which 
have been built into it, dut it cannot state the problem. It can answer a question, 
but it cannot ask it. It can think logically, but not creatively. Only men can create, 
for only men have the capacity to use feeling in symbolic transformation. The crux 
of the creative act is to recognize and to state a problem, not to solve it. In fact, 
recognition and statement constitute nine-tenths of its solution. 


THE CREATIVE PARADOX OF OuR TIME 


Centainly one of our major tasks in building a Theory of Teaching is to 
develop a theory of the creative act and way of life. But the man of theory no 
sooner starts work on an educational program of creative life, than he is brought 
up sharply by a strange paradox: While modern man has brought about the 
“calculability of abundance”’ by his own creative acts, he does not know how it 
was done. Until he knows, he cannot teach his youth how to do it. He can 
only let nature take its course. Our psychologists have mastered the psychology 
of habit, the philosophers of education have worked over—I think overworked— 
the logic of problem-solving and the scientific method of inquiry. But what 
takes place in the creative act is still a mystery; how problems are recognized and 
stated, how signs are transformed into symbols, and how the input-output synthesis 
produces intelligent behavior is practically unknown. The body-mind problem 
still baffles us and the “‘inside-outside” problem of knowing has split men of 
thought and feeling into a great dichotomy. 
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TuH1rD: EpucaTIONAL THEorY, A Task ror Mu tt1-DisciIPLine 
TEAMS AND INTER-DisciPpLINARY RESEARCH 


Breaking the task down to manageable terms, we find that we have a three- 
fold job of design: a Theory of Curriculum, a Theory of Teaching, and a Theory 
of Administration. Each of these theories draws its concepts not only from 
the current expert consensus in the social and behavioral sciences and arts, but 
also from the key theories in each of the foundational fields. On the accompany- 
ing tabulation I suggest that the reader visualize lines drawn to connect the 
professional aspects of theory with the respective foundational aspects upon which 
they depend. The result, a cobweb of connecting lines will show the dependence 
of professional theory upon the foundational fields. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TASK THE “FOUNDATIONAL” TASK 
I Theory of Society and Culture 
—Theory of Social Change 
-Theory of Social Control 
—Theory of Public Administration 
I Theory of Curriculum —etc.... etc. 
II Theory of Behavior 
—Theory of Growth and Development 
—Theory of Knowing, Perception, Memory, Learning, etc. 
—Theory of Creative Thought and Expression 
—Theory of Logical Thought (Problem-Solving) 
II Theory of Teaching —etc.... etc. 
III Theory of Esthetics 
—Theory of Creative Act and Process 
—Theory of Expression 
—Theory of Appreciation 
III Theory of Administration —etc.... etc. 
IV Theories of Structure of Knowledge 
—Theory of Linguistics 
—Theory of Non-Verbal Symbolism 
—Theory of Number 
—etc.... etc. 


If it be objected that such a program calls for a breadth of scholarship that 
is beyond our present capacities, I can only reply that an encyclopedic conceptual 
competence in the Science and Art of Man is now required of us. I agree with 
Arturo Rosenblueth, partner of Norbert Wiener in the development of the 
Cybernetics approach in the behavioral sciences, that the discovery of “unknowns” 
in such vast and complex fields, 


“could only be made by a team of scientists, each a specialist in his own field, but 
each possessing a thoroughly sound and trained acquaintance with the fields of his 
neighbors; all in the habit of working together, of knowing another’s intellectual 
customs, and of recognizing the significance of a colleague’s new suggestion before 
it has taken on a full formal expression.” 


As he added, a worker in one discipline need not have technical skill in others 
to carry on an experiment or derive formulae, but ‘he must have the skill to 
understand such an experiment, to criticize one and to suggest one.’”4 


‘Cybernetics, Norbert Wiener, p. 9; see also the extraordinarily valuable six annual volumes of 


the Symposium, published by the Josiah Macv Foundation; and Hixon Symposium, ed. Lloyd Jeffries, 
University of California Press. 
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It is clear that we can command the indispensable conceptual knowledge to 
build these theories and teach the teachers only by assembling multi-discipline 
teams in our Departments of Foundations of Education. In our larger uni- 
versities this has been taking place and important contributions have already 
been made in the Social Foundations. I can find few comparable developments 
in the behavioral sciences and there is a tragic lack in esthetics. The trends of 
interdisciplinary research and the acceleration of intellectual discovery have 
already produced an impressive body of new sciences and materials of instruction. 
This vigorous activity, in the background of the perennial quarrel over who shall 
teach the teachers, has led some administrators to abolish their Colleges or Schools 
of Education, teacher-education being taken over by a tentative “College of Science, 
Humanities and Education.” Others, preserving the College of Education form, 
have with marked success and mutual respect, vested the control and design of 
teacher-education in a joint University Committee composed of professors of the 
Liberal Arts and Education. Still others have sought to provide the foundational 
instruction itself by bringing to their Faculties of Education persons of scholarship 
in the sciences and humanities. 


Granted the eventual building of faculties of multi-discipline teams, the 
immediate question confronts us: How much of this foundational theory-building 
must be done by professional students of education? My present answer is: a 
great deal of it, because in spite of the enormous advances in the behavioral 
sciences, our contemporaries in those fields naturally do not focus their studies 
on our professional task of education. That is our responsibility, but to do it 
today we have to make ourselves competent in the sciences and arts, at least to 
the extent suggested by Dr. Rosenblueth. 


The frontier nature of this task merits a thorough illustration of what is 
involved in bringing our theories of society, behavior and esthetics up to date. 
Since that should be the theme of a later separate treatment, I shall discuss only 
a single example. 


FourtH: AN ExAMPLE—AUTOMATION AND BEHAVIOR THEORY 


I take the one in which the theorists of automation—the Cyberneticists— 
have already made provocative hypotheses. In World War II this stellar multi- 
discipline group of neuro-physiologist, engineers, mathematicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists and sociologists, solved difficult problems of communication-control 
in the machine. For ten years they have presented the logic and experimental 
data to support the hypothesis that, in Wiener’s words,® “‘the operation of the 
living individual and the operation of some of the newer communication machines 
are precisely parallel.”” He and his colleagues cite no less than ten resemblances,® 
or analogies, in the theory of systems applied to the machine and to man: 


1. Relays 6. Storage devices 

2. Information units 7. Feedbacks 

3. Physical decisions 8. Oscillations 

4. Networks 9. Transformation groups 
5. Reverberating circuits 10. Scanning circuits 


5In Human Use of Human Beings, p. 15. 
SIllustrated, for example, by Dr. von Bonim’s remark, on seeing one of Dr. Pitt's electronic models, 
that it looked like the third layer of the cerebral cortex. 
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I cite them to call attention to one actual and two potential contributions already 
made to educational theory—the concept of Negative Feedback and suggestive 
theories of Perception and Information. 


As for the concept of Negative Feedback, I accept it as a fact of human 
behavior. In the machine, negative feedback means automatic control via some 
servo-mechanism; “it regulates the machine’s performance at every moment, 
according to the result produced by the machine’s performance immediately 
before.” In educational terms, this means “feeding back” immediate experience 
into the organism’s behavior. The principle has already become a part of the 
scientific vocabulary of the social and behavioral sciences. It is the key to homeo- 
stasis, the state of equilibrium sought by the body, and to other psychological 
concepts: memory, thinking, learning, goal-seeking behavior, and constancies 
in perception. Thus it stimulates educational theory and research and casts 
new light on the links between the continuity problem, the body-mind problem 


and the problem of knowing. 


The contribution of Cybernetics to educational theories of information and 
of perception is less clear. Because Information Theory has been shown to play 
a central part in perception and knowing, careful study of the Cyberneticists’ 
pioneer work in this field may enable us to build a better theory of the role, in 
curriculum and teaching, of the data of experience. In doing so we may have 
to revise some of the stereotypes we developed in thirty years of child-centered 
education. Information is knowledge in symbolic form, and the engineers’ con- 
cept of selective information may lead us to re-study its educational use. We, 
like the communication engineers, must know how much and what “‘selective 
information” we need “in order to establish the character of (our) communication 
channels and to design efficiently (our) transmitters and receivers.” 


The McCulloch hypothesis re perception (Kenneth Craik suggested it first, 
independently, in England) is that, physiologically, perception is based on the 
scanning of the perceptual field for sensory stimuli, in a way analogous to scansion 
in radar and television. The steady oscillatory activity within the nervous 
system is regarded as scansion underlying perception; the alpha rhythm is assumed 
to be the rhythm of perception. 


I admire the imaginative daring and enthusiasm with which Messrs. 
McCulloch, Walter, e¢ a/ have launched this new trend in theory-building in the 
behavioral sciences, and believe we must pay it close attention in developing 
theories of learning and teaching. Nevertheless, I am definitely sceptical of its 
validity. It is sheer mechanism in the human sciences, a generation after mech- 
anism was declared dead, even in physics. Both Ashby and McCulloch say so. 
Perception is regarded as exclusively a function of the brain; ‘‘the mind is in the 
head,” says McCulloch. Perception is digital in character; it is an electrical 
sending of impulses which are transformed into patterns. Eminent physiological 
psychologists, Karl Lashley and Ralph Gerard, for example, while granting its 
intriguing nature, bluntly question its validity. Lashley is vehemently against 
the whole approach, urging behavioral scientists to work directly at the problem 
of perception, meaning and knowing, rather than trying to carry over findings 
from the physical sciences. Gerard points out that even message-sending in the 
nervous system is both general (analogical) and specific (digital), that every act 
of response engages the chemistry as well as the electricity of body action and 
that the endocrinological and autonomic systems are involved equally with the brain. 
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My own judgment is that this is another stimulating, but lopsided, drain 
theory of thinking. It is completely physiological and largely cortical, and 
because its physiology neglects the endo-thymic system, it ignores the feeling 
matrix of thinking. One cannot escape the conclusion that the calculating- 
machine men have once more reinstated the “‘outside” and mechanical interpre- 
tation of knowing. The theory is still one of communication-control-in-the- 
machine, and the machine is not human. It can never be a Person, for each 
person is unique, while each machine is a standardized replica. It lacks the 
peculiarly human capacities to exercise will and purpose, to desire, to feel, 
appreciate. 


In the re-examination of our theories of behavior, knowing and learning, we 
should be critical of the validity of certain other stereotypes; for example, (1) 
the doctrine of the active mind;’ (2) the role of memory in perception, learning 
and knowing; (3) the role of the unconscious in perception, meaning and the 
creative imagination. But chief among the stereotypes is our total absorption in 
the scientific method of inquiry, and in problem-solving thinking, and our con- 
sequent neglect of feeling, which is regarded as mystical and unimportant in 
education. Even more outside the pale is the intuitive way of knowing which 
has the prestige of three thousand years of creative achievement, and the support 
of the modern philosophers of organism and of the world’s outstanding artists.® 
There are two approaches to knowing and our educational theory should provide 
for both: 


Il. The intuitive, inside way of the quiet mind of concentration—whether it be that of 
man as artist or the equally intuitive way of his hypothesizing brother of science 
and philosophy. This is the way of the Great Doctrine of Chinese Tao, Dhyana, 
or Zen Buddhism, and the intuitive way of European seers. All are forms of 
the way of inside identification, of knowing a man or an object internally, in its 
own terms. And I repeat, it is at the bottom of creative work in either science 
or art. 

Il. The analytic way of scientific, logical problem-solving. This is the way of careful 
observation from the outside, utilizing modern man’s best instruments of observa- 
tion, measurement and interpretation. 


There has always been a tendency among my philosophic colleagues to 
juxatapose another pair of ways of knowing, different from the foregoing; to 
substitute a “‘mystic-theopathic” way for the ‘‘quiet mind of concentration” and 
then to compare it to the scientific way. This leads them to reject the “‘mystic- 
theopathic” way on the ground that it is “irrational” (actually it is a-rational) 
and hence not to be trusted, while accepting the second way, called “scientific 
thinking,” because it is rational, objective and can be depended upon. My 
studies suggest, however, that the key to the flash of insight lies in the Middle 


7™My studies of the imagination indicate that the creative flash of insight is most favored by the 
quiet mind of relaxed concentration, not by the intensely active mind of problem-solving thinking; 
see my article, ““The Quiet Mind and the Creative Imagination: a Next Step in New Education”, 
in the May 1957 issue of The New Era (London). 

8It is a tragic fact that most of the members of our learned societies reflect this point of view 
even today. That American psychologists do just that has recently been pointed out by Gordon 
Allport. The outlook, he says, is still typically Lockean rather than Leibnitzian—mechanistic, obser- 
vational, positivistic. Its representatives can be spotted in all the varieties of associationism, con- 
ditioning, positivism and operationalism. 
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Way of Creative Intuition—the open sesame to the doors of perception into the 
trans-liminal state. I deeply regret that lack of space forbids attempting to 
document my assertion; I shall publish soon. I can only remind you that history 
reveals such a middle way, well-trod over many centuries by great human pre- 
cipitants of the imagination who are not really mystics—Lao Tse, Pythagoras, 
Plato and Plotinus, Dante, Blake—to name a few, and by the Eastern creators of 
the Great Doctrine, and by the modern philosophers of organism—Bergson, 
Lipps, James and Whitehead. 


BuILpING A CHARTER FOR EDUCATION 


I have sought to imply throughout my paper that theory-building has a 
claim upon us prior to that of philosophy-building; in fact, that philosophies of 
education evolve from the accumulation of theories. The historic case, in our 
time, is the Dewey “philosophy of education’”’ which has been so widely followed 
in the education of teachers. Dewey actually built a body of educational theory 
twenty years before his basic philosophy of education was formulated and pub- 
lished. Irrespective of what it is we are building—house, economic system, 
school program, what-not, we ask certain questions of theory: What is its 
function? What is it to do? What is it for? But foundational philosophic 
questions also have to be answered; for example, in designing a building for a 
home or for a school: What kind of life is going to be lived in this house? What 
kind of men, women and children are going to live in it? What kind of man is 
envisaged as the product of this educational system, living in this special culture 
or period of history? 


Will this way of working—building theories out of the social and behavioral 
sciences—lead to the restatement of the eternal that men crave as their goal 
in the New America? I, personally, believe that it will. In developing theories 
of culture and behavior for a world beset by the imperatives of automation, we 
shall cumulatively be designing the foundational articles for a Charter of Educa- 
tion. Although there may be academic, technical differences between a Charter 
and a philosophic framework, I doubt if they are important. Either one can be 
turned into a boldly creative educational consensus for a dynamic civilization, and 
that is our aim. Only such a structure of feeling and ideas can energize the man 
who must come to terms with the world we have pictured. He will be a man of 
integrity who knows and boldly confronts his world; a man sensitive in perception 
and feeling, but tough-minded in decision and action; a defender of the Group- 
Individual, but not of rampant individualism; a believer in the Bill of Duties 
as well as the Bill of Rights because he is a master of the theory of control which 
alone can guarantee freedom; a man who knows in his heart that men can lift 
themselves by their bootstraps. 


I cannot escape a deep sense of urgency. Will our efforts to educate be 
too feeble or too late to meet the crisis in technology and creative thought? Cer- 
tainly every man of talent who cares about the world his children will live in, will 
do something creative about it, and do it promptly. But the question will not 
down: do we care? And have we the dynamics, can we lift ourselves by our 
bootstraps? History bears witness that it is not impossible. 

















CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND 
STRUCTURE 


BY CHANDLER WASHBURNE 


IN A LARGE, COMPLEX AND CONFUSING SOCIETY LIKE OURS WE HAVE LEARNED TO 
ACCEPT THE FACT that things are often contradictory and working at cross-purposes. 
In fact, we frequently do not even notice it. This may be because we are used 
to the contradictions or have come to accept them, or it may be because the 
contradictions are subtle and not apparent at first glance. 


Recently, when the writer was doing research into the position of the high 
school teacher, a number of contradictory elements emerged. As the work went 
on and more elements appeared, it began to be clear that they were all related 
to a general problem in the field of education.!. As the character of this problem 
has become more formulated it has been found that it is not something unique 
to the educational field, but one found in many areas in our society. 


What is this problem, or contradiction? Briefly, it is the struggle between 
theory and social structure. If we have a series of ideas, or a theory, concerning 
what man’s behavior should be, or what he should be trying to reach, how do we 
realize it? Some sort of social organization is formed to carry out these ideas. 
Thus, as we look around us, we see any number of social structures, each struggling 
to reach their ends. For example, there are school systems or churches. We 
generally like to think that a structure is prevented from reaching its goals, or 
putting its theories into practice, by the opposition of other systems. This may 
not be the most important factor, and in the case of education one suspects that 
it isn’t. There is a much more subtle contradiction frequently at work. It lies 
in the fact that the very social structure erected to implement the goals or theory 
may work at cross-purposes to them, because the structure has certain needs and 
aims intrinsic or inherent in it. The conflict then is one over practice. Theory 
dictates one thing and the very nature of the structure another. 


Certainly, a very interesting analysis could be made of religious organizations, 
where they start with certain aims, and set up an organization to carry them out. 
Regardless of good intent, the structure may diverge in its aims from the theory. 
Take a typical religious idea, that of complete poverty—not having material goods, 
no social structure is likely to operate on that basis for long. This was a problem 
the Franciscan movement faced within the Roman Catholic Church. The history 
of the Christian churches is filled with men who have revolted against the structure, 
because they felt it was taking them away from the theoretical principles. In 
many cases this could be shown to occur because the inherent aims of the structure 
were moving away from the theoretical goals. 








CHANDLER WASHBURNE is presently employed by the University of Florida. 

1Chandler Washburne, Involvement as a Basis for Stress Analysis: A Study of High School 
Teachers (Ph. D dissertation, Mich. State College, 1953). 
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WHAT ARE PRESENT THEORY AND STRUCTURE IN EDUCATION? 

In looking at the field of education, we need to ask two questions: What is 
present theory? What is present structure? Then we can proceed to determine 
what the contradictions may be. 


When one looks at present theory in education from a very general stand- 
point, one notices that it is not a unique theory, but one shared by a number of 
other fields. It is part of a trend in modern thinking. Present educational 
theory is closely related to the types of theories found in modern science. The 
basic idea is very simple: things do not consist of isolated parts; they must be 
understood as a kind of whole. In educational theory, one aspect of this is the 
idea that we teach the “‘whole child’, and we don’t just teach him fractions or 
reading. In psychology we find Gesta/t theory, which contains the same idea that 
things are seen as wholes. In the natural sciences there is “‘field theory.” Things 
are not explained alone, but as they exist in a field of force, in relationship to all 
other factors around them. In fact, they are explained as no more than sets of 
relationships. In medicine, the idea of psychosomatic medicine with the idea 
that you treat the whole patient, has become prominent. In anthropology, there 
is the theory of functionalism which states that culture can only be understood as 
a functional whole. In all these theories there is the idea that things are related, 
and that only the study of the relationships will give us satisfactory answers. 


When we deal particularly with educational theory there are additional 
factors beside the key one of “wholeness.” Arising from this idea, however, is 
the concept that we must deal with the individual, we must personalize the edu- 
cational situation to deal with his unique functional arrangement. We must suit 
the learning situation to the particular individual. This might be considered the 
idea expressed in the term used in modern educational theory: “the child-centered 
school.” A further implication of the above is that we must allow each child to 
be unique, or follow his own particular pattern of development at his own rate in 
his own way. His own creativity and spontaneity must be used to work out his 
own particular problems. Further aspects of the theory can be dealt with below 
when the conflicts are analyzed. Something should now be said about modern 
social structure. 

What is the typical structure created to carry out the theory of education? 
It is the bureaucracy. This type of social structure is one which is becoming 
dominant in our society. It carries with it certain principles of organization and 
certain values. There are some things it can do well, and some things it can’t 
do at all. Those who direct the bureaucracy are generally likely to become con- 
cerned with the smooth running of the bureaucratic machine, and the spread of 
bureaucratic methods and techniques to all parts of it. This generates a whole 
set of values, and an interest in those techniques and methods which fit in with 
bureaucratic principles. There is no guarantee that the resulting bureaucratic 
factors will be in harmony with the aims of educational theory. It is the thesis 
of this paper that in many ways they conflict. Bureaucracy is not a completely 
flexible instrument that can be directed toward whatever aims you wish. In 
addition, it begins to change the individuals in it so that they hold new bureaucratic 
types of goals. 

What is bureaucracy? There is only room here to point out some of the 
general characteristics that are relevant. The most general aspect is that it 
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represents rationalization. This means the bringing of reason to social organiza- 
tion. The structure is made formal and objective, and there is the attempt to 
work out the whole structure along logical lines, rather than follow tradition or 
personal desire. There is the notion of efficiency in reaching goals. Most of the 
following points are related to the basic concept of rationalization. 


As an aid in directing the activity of members of the bureaucracy, there are 
developed complex systems of rules, regulations, or laws. These rules are written 
to keep individuals from changing them, and to make them explicit to all. They 
are specific in the sense that they prescribe appropriate action for most of the 
recurrent situations faced by individuals in the bureaucracy. 


The rules make action and consequence predictable, and prediction is a major 
value. For only by predicting can the complex system of organization be run. 
This interest ties in closely with science, in that science’s aim is prediction. 


Specialization is one of the most noticeable features of the bureaucracy. It is 
closely related to the concept of rationalization and efficiency. The complex tasks 
of the bureaucracy are broken down into parts, each requiring someone to master 
the particular operations and obey the regulations applying to the particular 
position he holds. The individual need have no concept of the entire operation. 
This leaves the direction of the total operation to others who are specialists also. 
There is a complex hierarchy of authority, in which each person has authority 
and can make decisions in limited areas, and is responsible to someone higher up. 


The position one holds is called an office. The bureaucracy is composed of 
a number of related offices, each responsible for a particular function, each governed 
by certain rules. This office can be occupied by any individual who meets the 
specifications. That is, it is not a particular spot created for a particular person; 
anyone who can carry out the rules and functions of the office will do. 


The bureaucracy strives to put things in quantitative terms, and to replace 
qualities with quantities. This is necessary in the interest of prediction. 


Those qualities that remain must not depend on personal factors, and the 
categories must be fixed by the system. Thus, we see the typical printed forms 
made by the bureaucracies, where one has to select one of the predetermined 
alternatives. If everyone reported something different, there could be no standard 
procedure in handling matters; and the system would bog down. 


In order to maintain specialization and all the other factors in a bureaucracy, 
there has to be a certain minimum size to the system. As a general principle, 
one finds that with increasing size the bureaucracy increases in efficiency. Then 
more specializations can be made, meaning more skill in particular operations. 
Thus, there is an increasing tendency toward greater size. 


Associated with the concept of office, as well as other aspects of bureaucracy, 
is depersonalization: that the individual as a whole is not important to the 
system, but only the function that he serves. One never need know what the 
person is like as long as he does what is required of him by the particular office he 
holds. The consequence of this is that the individual becomes segmentalized: 
that what he is at the office is only a separate part of him, not his whole life, or a 
realization of his whole personality. Acting in accordance with fixed rules laid 
down by someone else, he must conform whether he thinks it right or wrong, 
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natural to him or unnatural. This leads to a distinction between the self and 
the job. 


ConFLicT IN THEORY AND STRUCTURE 


Now that theory and structure have been discussed, one can look at the 
conflict between them. The conflict lies in the fact that theory, in a field like 
medicine, education, or sciences, may dictate one course of behavior, and the 
bureaucratic structure, set up supposedly to carry out these ends, may dictate 
another. There are certain structural needs or pressures which may conflict with 
theory, yet they may come to dominate practice. 


On a recent trip to a psychiatric hospital, the writer observed an example of 
the type of conflict described above. Theory might say that the patient needs to 
grow, to become more spontaneous and creative, needs contact and stimulation. 
Yet these things are rather dangerous, in the sense that the results are somewhat 
unpredictable, and the bureaucracy had become concerned with the caretaking 
aspects, with keeping individuals quiet and ordered, reducing stimuli, making 
them conform to the system. This made things run smoothly, and those who 
ran the system felt comfortable, and knew how to handle the situation according 
to the rules and regulations. 


One could also look at general medicine. Increasingly, the theory has pointed 
to the fact that one treats the whole patient; just as in education one educates 
the whole child. We see this idea in the concept of psychosomatic medicine, 
where it is realized that mind and body cannot be thought of as separate parts. 
But, what is happening in practice? Increasingly we see the rise of specialists, 
who will have to take their place in the emerging medical bureaucracies. How 
can these specialists treat the whole patient? The patient is not a patient to him, 
but a heart or a lung. One could point out the consequences, which are many, 
of bureaucracy for medicine, but that is not our topic. 


In education one sees the same basic conflict found in the above fields. In- 
creasingly educators, especially those training teachers, are developing theories of 
education which are related to the various scientific advances (although a theory 
of education is not fully scientific in that it contains elements of value). At the 
same time, school systems are becoming bureaucratized as they become organized 
into huge, complex, formal systems. Bureaucratization is far from complete, but 
it is progressing at a rapid rate. The city school systems have gone furthest in 
this direction, but consolidation in the rural areas is producing the same organiza- 
tion. The schools have lagged behind business in the degree of bureaucratization, 
but even now business is moving further and further in the bureaucratic 


direction. 


The educational bureaucracy, as a form of organization, has a series of needs, 
or tends to produce behavior in certain directions, which will increase the bureau- 
cratic character of the system. It means that those concerned with developing 
the system are apt to develop certain appropriate values within themselves. 
The very fact of being in charge of a large complex system leads one to accept 
some of the following factors, if one is to do one’s job. Naturally the technics 
one accepts, and the values underlying them, will be taken from similar successful 
models provided by our culture. Thus, one finds that a good bureaucratic 
administrator in one system can easily change to another, and be just about as 
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successful. Applying this idea to education, one should find that it is possible 
to bring in a good administrator from business and have him be successful in running 
an educational system. The amount he might need to know about educational 
theory might be little. One can point to college presidents chosen in this way; 
and one suspects that things are moving in this direction, just as they have in 
other fields. The fact that education is a poorer paying field has probably slowed 
down the transfer. All this, of course, indicates that the bureaucratic structure 
and its needs, and associated values held by those who run it, can be something 
separate from educational theory. 


Not only can theory become separate from structure, but there can be con- 
flict. The points below are ones which stress the element of conflict. It doesn’t 
mean that in all cases one will find this conflict, rather it is an indication of opposing 
directions taken by the bureaucratic structure and modern educational theory. 
This conflict will be more or less realized depending upon the particular situation 
studied. The points are quite interrelated, but for the sake of clarity they have 
been presented as separate factors. 


1. Individual versus Mass. Bureaucracies, in the interest of efficiency, 
want to treat all the units in the same way, if possible. They want to develop a 
standard operating procedure; if there are exceptions these should be standard 
exceptions. The production line must move at the proper rate, and there is 
little room for unique responses. Increasingly, no one is held up on the line as 
it interferes with the system. This rate can be maintained in two ways: a. 
concentrate on things which are simple enough for all to get; b. don’t worry about 
how much the individual gets, and think in terms of the same amount of exposure 
to whatever one is teaching. Educational theory stands in opposition by regard- 
ing every individual as unique, with unique problems and responses, which demand 
specialized treatment. Each child is a functional whole, and a difference in any 
one aspect makes the whole different. Operations cannot be standardized, but 
must be suited to the particular unit at hand: a craft concept rather than a 
mass production concept. 


2. Necessary Time versus Fixed Time. The bureaucracy tends toward 
fixed time limits to accomplish particular tasks. In fact, they tend to think in 
terms of time, whereas time is not an important factor in educational theory. 
The theory would not be interested in the time aspect, rather it is concerned with 
the ends one must reach whatever the time. Moreover, this time will vary greatly 
depending on the unit you are dealing with, on its previous condition, ability, and 
the type of situation currently integrated. Modern educational theory would 
have each individual move at his own rate. This is in opposition to the bureau- 
cratic concept of treating classes of objects, rather than unique individuals. 


A further aspect of the time factor is the division of instruction into fixed 
class periods with the ringing of bells, etc.; consequently, whatever is going on 
must be abandoned to meet the fixed schedule of the system. One has to pour 
so much into the student within the time, or you will be behind today, or at the 
end of the semester, or next year, and the student will not have enough to go on 
to the next unit. If attendance is compulsory at these fixed time class periods, 
there is apt to grow up the attitude on the part of the student that attendance is 
a magical thing giving him some automatic benefits, and, of course, it does in 
many cases where mere conformity to the rules is a heavy factor in grading. The 
bureaucracy would like to know where every individual is at every moment, and 
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to know exactly what he is doing. The idea that one might become interested in 
a particular problem, and want to follow it through for a day or a week instead 
of shifting every forty minutes or hour to something unrelated, does not interest 
the bureaucracy. Learning theory related to educational theory indicates that 
constant shifting tends to cancel out learning. Thus, in terms of motivation and 
learning, bureaucratic needs of predictability in a time sense may run counter to 
educational theory. 


3. Creativity versus Predictability. The bureaucracy is interested in pre- 
dictability. It wants to know just what is going to happen, at any time, or in 
relation to any action. Only in this way can things be anticipated, can rules and 
regulations be made, supplies ordered, forms printed, etc. Now, if you regard 
each individual as unique, and the teaching situation integrated with him as 
something emergent, you do not have this kind of predictability. Creative ventures, 
because they are creative, cannot be too predictable as to when and how they will 
take place, and as to what will be the outcome. Not only are individuals—as 
viewed by educational theory—unique, but classes are unique, depending upon 
the particular selection of unique individuals and the current group situation. 
Thus, one has a creative emergent situation in this larger unit. The bureaucracy, 
not wanting its ordered existence disturbed by emergent and unregulated processes, 
is apt to concern itself with the more stable phenomena, such as discipline, prompt- 
ness, memory work, “facts,” forms, etc. It tends to produce a clustering about 
simple measurable phenomena that are predictable. It is apt to passively or 
actively discourage things which vary from the norm, which are unique or dif- 
ferent from typical and predictable goals, which are creative or original and, 
therefore, untried and unanticipated by the system, nor does it generally encourage 
the critical. 


related to the above is the 





4. Unmeasurable versus Measurable. Closely 
bureaucracies’ concentration on measurable factors. This is part of the objection 
to the creative aspect above—that it is unmeasurable. The most clearcut example 
of the desire for measurability is the objective test. It could be shown that this 
is just as subjective as the other type, but it offers several factors favored by the 
bureaucratic system. It treats all individuals in the same way—or better, as if 
they were the same—all similar responses are considered to mean the same thing 
to the people who made them. There is no room for unique and therefore unclas- 
sifiable responses. The individual is forced to interpret and respond in the same 
way as others, while unique and critical responses are punished. The final result 
is a ranking of individuals from high to low, rather than a set of different 
approaches to a particular area of interest. The testing for measurable values 
and an exclusive interest in measurable values creates a situation where learning 
is stimulated in these areas, and ignored or punished in other areas. Educational 
theory would stress the presently non-measurable as well as the measurable. It 
would allow and reward variation, rather than mold in one form all thought in the 
interest of producing measurement and ranking. 


5. Qualities versus Quantities. The distinction between measurable and non- 
measurable factors is a part of this distinction between qualities and quantities. 
An educational theory based on individualistic principles, developing unique 
individuals, responses, and situations, is going to be concerned with qualities. It 
will see things as qualitively different. All bureaucracies have concerned them- 
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selves with the reduction of qualitative differences to quantitative ones. If one 
views differences as qualitative, then one cannot measure and rank, etc.; while 
viewing things in quantitative terms leads to measurement by such things as the 
objective test. The distinction should not be considered an absolute one here; 
it is just that the bureaucratic tendency goes further than educational theory 
would, and often sacrifices other values to achieve this end. It is necessary, if 
the administrator is to think about masses of individuals, that all their uniqueness 
is reduced to variations in degree in regard to a few variables. In educational 
theory, even after one measures certain variables, they should not be thought of 
in isolation, but in relation to the whole child—the functional unit determines the 
meaning of any particular score. 


The interest of bureaucracies in treating differences as quantitative rather 
than qualitative parallels the interest of the sciences in this same problem. Sci- 
ences and bureaucracies have been most successful in dealing with physical factors 
where there is more homogeneity in the material. In dealing with personality and 
social factors, social sciences and bureaucracies have had more trouble; and they 
have had to incorporate more qualitative differences, because the material is more 
heterogeneous. Recently, business bureaucracies have been able to treat things 
more from the quantitative standpoint, whether individuals liked it or not. But 
the school system is faced with a unique problem in that, in some theoretical ways, 
it is committed to preserving individualistic differences and not jamming people 
into a common mold, which would be a natural tendency for bureaucracies to 
follow. For if the system is ordered and governed by rule and regulation, if things 
are predictable and regular, then deviation must be limited. Does the child 
adjust to the school or the school to the child? It is no longer a problem after a 
few years, as the school is creating the material it has to deal with, and in a few 
years it has created what it wants in the way of a student. Any teacher who has 
tried new methods will know that the student is a product of the particular 
system and closely adheres to the values stressed by it. 


6. Unique versus Formal. Every bureaucracy is formal in character. That 
is, it wants action to be regulated by specific rules and regulations. It will have a 
large amount of written laws, which limit and direct behavior, and prescribe punish- 
ments for violations. They are made to insure predictability of action, so that 
action can be integrated into the system of action involving many other individuals. 
Such regulations are only possible if one treats individuals and situations not as 
unique, but as belonging to classes or types. More subtle and variable phenomena 
which cannot be treated in this way, such as creativity or original thought, will 
tend to be ignored by the bureaucracy; it will receive neither punishment nor reward 
and will not be taught or learned. Teacher and student shift their attention to 
that which is the concern of the higher bureaucrats; and these bureaucrats can 
only deal with certain factors, using their methods of administration by rule and 
regulation, etc. It is thus that the values of the system may come to be dif- 
ferent from those of educational theory, concerned with individuals, with their 
own special problems and contributions. 


7. Whole versus Segmental. The bureaucratic approach demands seg- 
mentalization. Things must be broken down into parts. The various tasks 
that have to be performed are divided into parts each handled by a specialist. 
This makes for a higher level of competence and greater efficiency. It also makes 
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it possible to replace any individual and still retain the same pattern of behavior. 
This has recently spread to the college level, as it becomes more of a mass, bureau- 
cratic organization. The writer has talked with individuals who were hired to 
teach introductory courses, in an endless repetition, many times each day, of the 
same course. From the individual viewpoint this created a feeling of boredom, 
and of being involved in an endless and meaningless task. There was little joy 
in the completed product—the student—as one acts on only a minute section of 
it. The teacher deals with the student from a limited standpoint, and the endless 
masses of students who quickly pass through his hands cannot be understood, they 
can only be treated in a standardized, quantitative manner. 


The same thing that happens to tasks happens to subjects: they become 
segmentalized into isolated bits which have to be treated in isolation, something 
like studying an engine by taking a course in the piston, then in the spark plug; 
and never one on the functioning whole. Educational theory would stress the 
inter-relationship of the knowledge that an individual gains. There have been 
attempts to produce “integrated” courses, but these are generally a fixed integra- 
tion of certain subjects: what theory demands is a dynamic interrelation of 
learning related to the unique individual—the idea that you teach the whole child. 
The bureaucracy can put any fixed collection of data together in a course; and, 
if necessary, have a number of different specialists teach it, but this is not the 
answer to the theoretical problem of interrelating all one’s knowledge into a 
dynamic whole. 


Every bureaucracy demands more and more specialization as it becomes more 
bureaucratized. The idea of specialization is dominant, the bureaucracy is an 
organization of specialists; and specialists typically don’t deal with the whole of 
anything. Increasingly everyone wants to become a specialist; it is the way to 
get ahead in the new bureaucracies. Specialization also appears more efficient, 
when measured by the values the bureaucracy considers important. When 
specialization occurs, one is less apt to think in terms of the whole student; and 
one’s work seems less “‘a way of life’ and more “‘just a job.” 


One could go on at great length about the various changes and conflicts now 
facing educational practice, but the general direction should be clear by now. 
The real problem, for those attempting to carry out educational theory, does not 
lie in the conflict, but in a gradual acceptance of the bureaucratic values without 
being aware of it. These values become more and more a part of the entire 
culture, and they are accepted without any clear awareness, and criticism of 
them thus becomes increasingly difficult. 




















IMAGINATION AND RESTRAINT 


BY WILLIAM A. McDONALD 


Much learning does not teach a man to have good sense. Wise action depends on 
just one thing—knowing how to exercise judgment. 
Heraclitus 
What I am anxious to impress on you is that though knowledge is one chief aim of 
intellectual education, there is another ingredient, vaguer but greater, and more domi- 
nating in its importance. The ancients called it “wisdom.” 


Whitehead 


THE PRoBLeEoM. 

The two pronouncements above are some 2500 years apart in time but 
remarkably close in sentiment. They illustrate a virtual continuum in the think- 
ing of Western man about the ultimate purpose of education. One could easily 
mutliply quotations from intervening periods, all of them underlining the same 
thesis. The basic task of the schools has nearly always been regarded as a moral 
one. The assumption is that the formalized learning process should produce a 
sharpened and deepened sense of values, which is in turn reflected in attitudes 
and actions. 


Of course, there has usually been the complementary aim of preparing the 
student for at least some types of specific vocation. But educators and interested 
laymen have for a very long time felt that the real criterion of an educated man 
is not primarily his mastery of one or even of several subjects. The true hall- 
mark is a much more elusive quality, a certain pattern in thought and word and 
deed. That is what we are trying to describe or at least label when we use such 
inadequate terms as “good judgment,” ‘“‘wisdom,” the “long view,” and 
“discrimination.” 

Now unless we are touchingly naive, we realize that the cultivation of “‘good 
judgment”’ in our students is an ideal which is infinitely more difficult to achieve 
than instilling “knowledge.”’ In addition to the baffling question of method, 
which is the focus of this essay, there are other handicaps. In the first place, 
the moral tone of an educational institution cannot rise above that of its teachers. 
Then, no matter how fine the staff, the schools have to deal with human nature in 
its formative years. And of all raw materials, human nature is the most varied 
and unpredictable—as well as the most interesting and important. Moreover, 
factors like parental attitude and the media of mass communications are often 
more influential than the precepts of the schools. It is in fact rather surprising 
that so few educators have become cynical about the moral aspect of their job. 
Yet actually the least effective among us are sometimes vaguely aware of our 
inadequacy here, and the best are often acutely worried. Hence, it is clear that 
we continue to cling to the ideal. 


The reason for our incurable optimism is not far to seek. Nearly every 
seasoned teacher can name a former student who has become a “‘wise’’ statesman, 
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lawyer or business leader, a writer, scholar or artist with “good judgment.” The 
teacher hopes that in those cases, as well as in many less distinguished careers 
which he has not been able to follow, the school had something to do with establish- 
ing a basis for sound discrimination. And he feels that good judgment, once it is 
firmly grounded, will be progressively refined and strengthened as it is brought 
to bear on the countless decisions which every individual must make throughout 


his life. 

But, though we are convinced that schooling can and should play a part, 
most of us are quite uncertain as to just what educational experiences may set the 
mysterious process in motion or stimulate it further. We feel sure that “‘good 
judgment,” like “democracy” and ‘good sportsmanship,” cannot be taught 
directly. Indoctrination can produce only a static and inflexible set of values. 
We are concerned with something which must be dynamic and adaptable. 


Has wisdom in Heraclitus’ and Whitehead’s sense anything to do with a 
particular subject or with the mode of presentation? Does it depend on a certain 
arrangement of the curriculum? Could it originate in the imitation of a teacher 
or even a classmate whom the student particularly admires? 

Having outlined the problem (rather sketchily, it is true), let us proceed with 
two related propositions. The major one is to express a theory which, though far 
from new, does suggest a systematic method of attack. The second is to point 
out how the theory may apply to one particular academic subject. 


A THEORETICAL APPROACH 

Every course of study at every level must be grounded in at least a minimum 
of relevant facts—or, as they have been called, ‘‘valid human experiences.”” Some 
teachers present almost nothing but facts, and they may even fail to arrange them 
in an interesting and logical way. We assume, however, that a good teacher will 
show how factual information may be analyzed so that inferences, theories and 
reasonable conclusions may be based upon it. But we have to begin with the 
descriptive aspect. The student who cannot be induced to master the raw 
material with patience has little chance of understanding the demonstration of 
conclusions. And he has still less chance of successfully taking the next step 
which consists in developing critical and analytical faculties in his own right. 


I propose to use the term restraints for the basic, necessary data—the facts. 
Restraint has perhaps a somewhat negative connotation and may suggest an 
unfair curb on the mind’s freedom. Without an early respect for the inevitable 
limitations, however, the uninhibited intellect is bound to be erratic and may 
become dangerous. Conversely, of course, the mind which never gets beyond the 
factual aspect will be uninteresting and, in the long run, unproductive. 


The successful student, then, must first learn to come to terms with restraints. 
But assembling all facts pertinent to a given problem is not enough in itself. The 
crucial intellectual activity is arrangement, synthesis, and analysis. The student 
must learn to recognize where the facts lead, must be able to arrive at a reasonable 
judgment or conclusion based upon the available data. The schools should be 
primarily a training ground where the student progresses from simple to increasingly 
complex problem solving. The teacher first demonstrates and explains right 
(and wrong) induction from a given set of facts. The student must then be 
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encouraged to develop this faculty through imitation, correction, trial and error 
under competent supervision. Gradually he abandons preconceptions which will 
not bear up under rigorous examination. He learns to depend more on his grow- 
ing powers of reasoning and less on personal caprice or mass reactions. 


We must admit, however, that there are issues on which we cannot reach 
clear-cut and logical conclusions. It is no deprecation of reason to concede that 
sometimes intuition, direct experience, sentiment and faith must take over. In 
these circumstances, we should not try to rule out conflicting conclusions arrived 
at honestly and clung to persistently. In fact, it is in just such situations that the 
wisdom we are concerned with is most necessary. Good judgment must decide 
where tolerance leaves off and confusion takes over. 


Thus, to handle any given set of facts, one needs a second quality which I 
shall label imagination. It would seem that imagination involves a kind of intel- 
lectual “flare.” The person with imagination sees the forest through the trees. 
He shows originality in visualizing the implications of a baffling problem. He 
envisages both the advantages and weak points in a proposed course of action. 


No doubt in its highest form, as in the minds of the greatest scientists and 
philosophers, imagination is a kind of accident which occurs very seldom in any 
generation and has little to do with schooling. But in its less extreme and mys- 
terious manifestations, imagination is the attribute above all else which charac- 
terizes outstanding men in business, government, and science. And these leaders 
in their turn, in selecting young people for key positions, are now trying as never 
before to discover and encourage imagination and originality. 


If there is any validity in identifying imagination and restraint as the basic 
ingredients in the amalgam we call “wisdom” and in believing that they can be 
deliberately cultivated, the crucial educational problem becomes one of encourag- 
ing a proper harmony or balance between them. The need for such a relationship 
has recently been underlined by Bertrand Russell. ‘Between slavery and 
anarchy,” he writes, ‘a middle ground has to be sought in matters of the intellect 
as elsewhere. Education, if it can find this middle ground, can give form and 
discipline to impulse without destroying it. And it is in giving this form and 
discipline that its mora/ value consists.’ Or to quote Whitehead again, “The only 
avenue toward wisdom is by freedom in the presence of knowledge. But the only 
avenue toward knowledge is by discipline in the acquirement of ordered fact. 
Freedom and discipline are the two essentials of education.” The apparent 
paradox reminds us of the phrase in the Book of Common Prayer, “in whose service 
is perfect freedom.’ According to Goethe, “There are two kinds of dilettanti in 
poetry: he who neglects the indispensable mechanical part and thinks he has 
done enough if he shows spontaneity and feeling; and he who seeks to arrive at 
poetry merely by mechanism, in which he can acquire an artisan’s readiness, and 
is without soul and matter.” 


Obviously there is no easy rule-of-thumb that we can prescribe for achieving 
the delicate amalgam of restraint and imagination. One individual may come 
to us with a very satisfactory coordination already achieved. Another may have 
operated so long or so radically at one extreme that it seems hopeless to try to 
correct the imbalance. But plenty of scope remains for the sensitive and sym- 
pathetic teacher in helping the majority whose situation is somewhere in the 
intermediate range. 
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We must look, then, for a method through which there is some hope that a 
blending or meshing of originality and control may be approximated. No doubt 
the avenues are many, and most of them are not within the strictly academic 
experience at all. The pragmatist might argue that the rough-and-tumble of 
life itself is the only effective way. But most educators are convinced that the 
experience of the race, wisely and realistically transmitted through formal educa- 
tion, can do much to lessen the waste and to cushion the shock of the individual 
trial-and-error method. 


Even within the framework of the schools there are, of course, extremely varied 
experiences and approaches. Teachers in different areas must decide how (if at 
all) our theory is applicable in their own work. At this point, however, it may 
not be out of place to try to spell out the theory in the context of a specific subject. 


An EXAMPLE OF THE THEORY APPLIED 

As a teacher of languages, I see (or think I see) a remarkably consistent 
pattern in the thought processes of my students. Those who get into serious 
difficulty fall into two broad groups. Some are deficient in imagination. To be 
more specific, they are unable to make the necessary “leap” from the safe and 
familiar to the strange and “‘foreign.”” This would seem to be the ability which 
John Dewey has in mind when he says, “Experience in its vital form is experi- 
mental—it is characterized by projection, by reaching forward into the unknown.” 
These students cannot summon up the inspired “guess” which will tie together 
the threads of a perfectly straight-forward idea expressed in new symbols. They 
fail to make use of association, suggestion, progression of thought and similar 
aids. They may have industriously checked on the meaning and form of each 
separate word used to express the thought, but in its totality the sentence or 
paragraph is still a meaningless and somewhat menacing jumble. 


Students in the second group seem to be in trouble for exactly the opposite 
reason. Starting perhaps with two or three known words, they concoct an idea 
which may be interesting and original but which has little or no connection with 
the thought of the author whose work they are supposed to be reading. These 
people disregard and often resent such considerations as gender, case, person, 
agreement and other real linguistic distinctions (call them by whatever name 
we will). They cannot be induced to reckon with the inescapable “facts” on which 
language depends for conveying thought in flexible patterns. In other words, 
they try to ignore the restraints. 


As might be anticipated, the students who succeed best are the ones who best 
harmonize the two desirable qualities. They have somehow found the key to an 
intellectual process which is dynamic and yet controlled. Their intuition is 
tempered by close observation, and their imagination is restrained by what is 
possible in the given context. The goal seems to be reached almost effortlessly 
by some and only after a long effort by others. As the language learning process 
goes on, the element of restraint is progressively less obvious. Yet this does not 
mean that it is ignored; rather it is operating in an increasingly effective way and 
finally becomes almost automatic. 


The above implications will no doubt provoke sincere skepticism. Can it be 
seriously maintained that language study (or, perhaps, any other formal educa- 
tional experience) may fundamentally alter a student’s method of solving even 
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IMAGINATION AND RESTRAINT 99 
the problems presented in the discipline itself? In reply I can only reiterate my 
observations on the reactions of a good many students. Some seem to have the 
necessary coordination “built-in.” Whether this is an intuitive knack or was 
developed at some earlier stage in or out of school, I must leave to more expert 
opinion. Others fail to show improvement in spite of every effort by the teacher 
and (in most cases) of their own apparently sincere desire to improve. But I 
insist that I have observed a good many who, through the medium of language 
study (or at least concurrently with it), made notable progress in reaching coor- 
dination. And I seem to sense improvement somewhat in proportion to the 
explicit stress which the teacher places on the possibility of developing these 
qualities and establishing a harmony between them. 


ALLIED CONSIDERATIONS 

Two related questions must at least be mentioned in conclusion. Can a 
method used successfully to solve problems in one area be “transferred” to other 
situations? What academic subjects offer the best means of accomplishing our 
synthesis? 

Transfer of training is an area of controversy in which those who know it best 
seem increasingly wary of committing themselves unreservedly. It should be 
pointed out, however, that we have been discussing what might more correctly be 
called an attitude or state of mind than a specific skill. If transfer cannot operate 
in the realm of problem solving, then of course there is no connection between 
“good judgment” developed in language study and “wisdom” in tackling the 
problems which confront us as business men, lawyers, teachers or scientists. But 
it also follows that, if there is no possibility of a student’s applying to “‘real life” 
decisions the intellectual processes and attitudes instilled by his schooling, then 
we can and probably should question the ultimate value of all subjects which are 
not strictly vocational in purpose and practice. 


In connection with the second question, the claims of various subjects deserve 
a book rather than a couple of paragraphs. Doubtless our thesis could be profitably 
exploited in almost any subject. Yet there seem in the very nature of things to 
be more and less effective areas. Of course, the restraints exist (or ought to) in 
any recognizable “discipline.” But it is difficult to see how imagination, as it 
has been defined in this essay, can be very effectively stimulated in courses such 
as typing and mortuary science, useful and necessary though such training 
certainly is. 


In fact, it may not be too rash to suggest that subjects vary in effectiveness 
for our goal in inverse proportion to their outright vocationalism. If this be true, 
we will find at or near the top of the scale the most “useless” subjects. Philosophy 
and history certainly rank high. Art, architecture, music and writing would 
definitely qualify, although some of their practitioners have from time to time 
done their best to shuck the restraints. In literary criticism we can see the 
emphasis on restraints in the historical approach, and on imagination in the neo- 
critical school. 


Many educators would consider mathematics the most useful of all for our 
purpose. The natural sciences practically demand the balance we have been 
considering if one is to deal successfully with advanced theoretical work. Several 
(Continued on page 108) 














ERNEST CARROLL MOORE: 
APOSTLE OF PRAGMATISM 


BY JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


ACADEMIC SNOW DRIFTS AND ROCK FALLS WILL BLOCK THE PATH OF ANY TEACHER 
OR STUDENT OF EDUCATION IN SEARCH FOR A NUTSHELL EXPRESSION OF PHILOSOPHY 
that will be understandable and practical, despite the fundamental necessity 
for a reference of this kind in working out or clarifying a personal philosophy 
or in re-evaluating possibly confused or unsteady convictions. 


Thanks to Ernest Carroll Moore, first provost of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, seekers for aid in this direction will at least find a clear exposition 
of the pragmatic philosophy in education. Moore’s writings during the past half 
century since he was a student of John Dewey’s at the University of Chicago have 
furnished both the newcomer and veteran with the kind of interpretative expression 
that will be invaluable in any attempt to approach teaching or administration in 
American schools. 

Reading Moore’s articles and books, even though the 83-year-old philosopher 
long ago retired and spent his days watching the expanding campus of his 
beloved university until his death in 1955, is a refreshing and illuminating ex- 
perience. These materials should be guide posts to some of those who have 
misinterpreted Pragmatism—or the philosophy of “pragmatic thinking’”—as well 
as for those first developing their own philosophic points of view. Clarity, brevity, 
and simplicity are some of the characteristics of Moore’s writings which endear 
themselves to students and educators alike. 


Probably best known of Moore’s books, and certainly one of the most quoted 
works in education, was What is Education?, published in 1915.' But his author- 
ship has extended over many years, as a glance at a bibliography of Moore’s work 
will indicate. These writings have paralleled his career as a teacher and adminis- 
trator, which has included professorial duties at Harvard, Yale, and the University 
of California at Berkeley; serving as superintendent of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, 1906-10; and being chosen president of the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, which became U.C.L.A. 

In Moore’s writings as a distinguished apostle of Pragmatism, he proves 
himself to be no rubber stamp of his teacher at the University of Chicago, where 
he obtained a doctorate in 1898, but there is also no question as to his admiration 
for Dewey. During an address honoring his former teacher on his seventieth 
birthday, Moore said, ‘““We think of John Dewey as the most profound and under- 
standing thinker on education that the world has yet known.”” 


This same respect of the venerable scholar and philosopher from southern 
California for Dewey has been demonstrated many times. But, most of all, the 
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APOSTLE OF PRAGMATISM 





ERNEST CARROLL Moore: 


reader will find in Moore’s writings personal landmarks for a better approach to 
the profession of education. 


“As I approach the end of a long life more than usually privileged with op- 
portunities to work in education,” Moore reflected a few years ago, “I am nearly 
overcome at the thought of the immensity of the undertaking which is named by 
that word.’ 


He terms the philosophy of education therefore as the greatest of all studies.‘ 


METAPHYSICS 

In almost all respects Moore’s metaphysics exemplifies the attitude of the 
pragmatic philosopher. “It is impossible to define the world for what it originally 
was,” he observes. “It was merely stuff for man to work upon.’® This “stuff” 
is never a mere “‘it,” but has qualities, relations, and predicates. It is the task of 
man to transform the crude matter that he selects for consideration into forms 
that are “truer, more serviceable, and therefore more real.’”® 


He also makes this statement?’ 


What can we say about things in themselves, things that are unknown to man? 
About the thing in itself you cannot say that it is, and, lacking that, you must say 
that it is not. Existence is a predicate of evidence. This world and the things in it 
that we say exist have made themselves known. It is a known world and known things, 
or things that may be known, that concern us. 


Moore emphasizes that nothing seems more certain than the fact that the 
universe is dynamic and that all things in it change. He points out, however, 
that these changes go on imperceptibly and are not noticed until their effects 
are massed.’ On the subject of cause and effect, Moore states that nothing that 
has consequences can be considered apart from them. 


An understanding of his conception of time is derived from Moore’s observation 
that, if awareness lasted for an instant, and if each instant passed completely away 
so that no trace of it remained, there would be no remembering of the past. It 
is necessary to remember the past after it is past and relate it to the present. 
Both past and present must then be related to the future.® 


In defining space, Moore asks, “Do not our minds make it by putting beside 
the visual field of our perception the visual field of our memories and on the other 
side the visual field of our anticipation?’”!® Things that are about a child and 
historical facts that may have preceded him are of no avail until the child can 
experience them. The child becomes aware of himself through “purposive striv- 
ing.”” The thoroughness with which we make ourselves out of the experiences which 
we have with the people around us is truly remarkable. 


8Ernest Carroll Moore, “Out of the Living Past,” Education and Society Reprint (1944), 7. 

‘Tbid., p. 12. 

5Ernest Carroll Moore, The Essence of the Matter (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1940), p. 9. (This was the fifth annual lecture of the John Adams Foundation delivered at U.C.L.A., 
Nov. 30, 1937.) 
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Moore’s consistency of viewpoint in the field of metaphysics is demonstrated 
by remarks in one of his latest books while discussing the general topic of instruction 


at U.C.L.A.:" 


Nevertheless objects are not reals and the several studies with which professors 
busy themselves and their students are not things in themselves nor are they beings, 
substances, entities of themselves; they are just human craftsmanship, human activity, 
verbs not nouns. 


Regarding some of the other philosophic considerations in the metaphysics ot 
Pragmatism, it should be indicated that Moore, judging from his writing, believes 
that man is neither free nor determined. On the subject of the nature of God 
he makes no statement, although he refers to the Deity occasionally in both writing 
and lectures. Moore, like the experimentalists, is not concerned with whether the 
universe has had purpose from the beginning. He is vitally concerned, as 
shown numerous times, with purposeful activity. He also would emphatically 
favor relativism as opposed to absolutism, and in the field of ontology would 
consider existence to be a category that is not valid. 


r 


During an interview conducted by this writer with the venerable philosophe: 


he stressed that his metaphysical viewpoint was nominalistic rather than that of 
a realist. In other words, he would maintain that there are no universal essences 
in reality and that the mind can frame no single concept or image corresponding 
to any general term. Moore also expressed his admiration for Abelard. He 
stressed that the latest statement of his own metaphysical views was in I Helped 


Make a University.” 


EPISTEMOLOGY 

Like most pragmatic thinkers, Ernest Carrol! Moore has much more to say 
on the topic of epistemology than he does on the subject of metaphysics. This 
policy seems reasonable in view of the basic assumptions of Pragmatism. 


Moore’s definitions of knowledge furnish a suitable introduction to his epis- 
temology. The most complete discussions of the subject are in What Is Education?, 
where he stresses that which is commonly called knowledge is actually only the 
“Vitalizing knowledge” is only derived when the raw materia! 


raw material of it." 
nal feeling, conviction, action. 


is mentally digested and reorganized into persona 
Knowledge is not something that can be stored up in books; it must be made 
personal. This same belief is conveyed when Moore states in another work that 
“Knowledge is life.” Still another definition is that “Knowledge is activity 
selecting purposes, employing the resources of experience and not repeating its 
achievements of the day before.” He also points out in an introduction to a 
book by Thomas Davidson that knowledge is a means and not an end.'’* He 
declares that it is a process of constructing and not of copying.” 


"Ernest Carroll Moore, J Helped Make a University (Los Angeles: Dawson’s Book Store, 1952), 
p. 161. 

"Moore, op. cit 

Moore, What Is Education? (op. cit.), pp. 25-26. 

“Thomas Starr King, Socrates: An Oration, with introduction and notes by Ernest Carroll 
Moore (San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1924), p. 18. 

Moore, “John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy”’ (op. cit.), p. 118. 

%’Thomas Davidson, Education as World-Building with introduction by Ernest Carroll Moore 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925), p. xv. 

"Moore, The Essence of the Matter (op. cit.), p. 5. 
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Closely related to Moore’s view of knowledge is his definition of truth:"* 


Truth is a relation which exists between the parts of experience, between idea and 
idea, and not between idea and thing. It is an experienceable and not an inexperience- 
able relation. 


Earlier Moore cautions that the object of knowledge is not “‘absolute truth.” 
The objects we are concerned with are objects as they are experienced. 


Knowledge 1s divided in several ways. In one sense, it can be “bleacher 
type” as opposed to “player type.’ Moore stresses that the bleacher or spectator 
brand cannot be maintained in the “game of life.” Then Moore also divides 
knowledge into three grades:” 


a. Common-sense knowledge, which tends to be personal and is conceived 
in relation to a self; 

b. Scientific knowledge, which strives to be impersonal and to relate its 
facts which surrounds them; and 

c. Philosophic knowledge, which begins where science leaves off; it is the 
science of sciences and unifies the knowledge of each with the whole body 
of truth. 


Another observation which helps to clarify Moore’s position in pragmatic 
epistemology comes from his address in New York in honor of John Dewey’s 
seventieth birthday.”! 


Knowing cannot be a self-sufficient whole to a being whose organs of knowing are 
built into its organs of being and whose organs of doing are harnessed up to its organs 
of knowing. Our nervous system is essentially a unitary arrangement for converting 
stimuli into appropriate activity and activity into stimuli for further activity. 


Repeatedly Moore stresses the value of scientific method in obtaining the 
type of knowledge that it is possible to attain. These comments from the same 
address are indicative 


“In our generation the laboratory has become the court of last appeal.”” 


“Science is the name for that persistent and methodical endeavor by which 
the human race has learned to attain reliability in its experience.” 


Tied in with the emphasis on scientific method is the stress expressed in various 
ways that ““Knowing comes from doing.” Activity is valued as the only means 
to effective learning.” For this reason knowledge-getting cannot be appropriating, 
Moore declares; for example, one cannot learn to box unless he himself parries 
and gives the blows. In the same manner, one cannot have health except as 
health results from what he himself does.” 


"Moore, What Is Education? (op. cit.), p. 37. 

'9Moore, “John Dewey and His Educationz al Philosophy” (op. cit.), p. 117. 
Moore, What Is Education? (op. cit.), pp. 7-10. 

21Moore, “John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy” (op. cit.), p. 117. 
2Tbid., p. 118. 

8] bid., p. 123. 

*Moore, What Is Education? (op. cit.), p. 175. 

*%Moore, “John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy” (op. cit.), p. 121. 
*Moore, What Is Education? (op. cit.), p. 131. 
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During this writer’s interview with Moore, the philosopher stated that the 
instrument of knowledge is empiricism, or that sensation is the medium through 
which knowledge is gained. He would affirm functional knowledge and classify 
all knowledge as experimental. These positions already have been made clear 
from the previous discussion. 


Locic 

As already indicated in the description of Moore’s pragmatic epistemology, 
special stress is placed upon the scientific method in this philosophy. It is the only 
technique by which knowledge can be attained; and, of course, the data derived 
are always tentative or a “body of hypothetical directions.”” Therefore it is 
not surprising that Moore should value highly the procedures of logic known as 
inductive reasoning and problem-solving. 


Best explanation of the bases for the use of these techniques and their appli- 
lications and values is furnished in a chapter of What Is Education?® Beginning 
with the statement that mere observing teaches little, Moore stresses that it is the 
striving to attain an end which develops knowledge. He quotes Edmund Burke 
as stating, “I am convinced that the method of teaching which approaches most 
nearly to the methods of investigation is incomparably the best.” 


Steps of the general procedure to be followed are pointed up by Moore in an 
account of Charles Darwin’s investigations. The stages are recognition of the 
problem; development of hypotheses, which are a re-defining of the problem; and 
testing and eliminating hypotheses through examination of the facts until the 
solution of the problem is found. Emphasis is placed on the observation that 
discoveries are not made by the aimless accumulation of facts and that the student 
prefers the search for truth to truth that is bestowed. 


Mind, according to Moore, is a problem solver and works by the focalization 
of attention. These facts mean certain obvious but imperative obligations for 
the teacher. First, students must have a general aim in pursuing each study. 
Second, they must have a specific aim for the studying of each lesson. Every 
prospective lesson should be resolved into its definite problems before anything 
else is attempted. Moore observes, “It is only by acquiring a conscious method 
for attacking our work that we may really be said to learn anything.” 


The question of logic is also considered by Moore in his address in honor 
of John Dewey that has been cited:*° 
The laboratory is the test of truth. Seeing ratifies and confirms believing, and 
only the believing that can get itself confirmed in seeing or hearing or touching or tasting 
or smelling can be true. If our anticipations cannot be confirmed experimentally. . . 
then there is nothing for it but that such beliefs or anticipations are unmistakably 


wrong. 
It can be said that Moore’s pragmatic logic is the logic of the scientist, and 
that this same technique of problem-solving must be applied by teachers and 
pupils in the classroom and by citizens and society in meeting the crises of the 
modern world. 


27Moore, What Is Education (op. cit.), p. 184. 

°8Jbid., pp. 233-257. 

29Moore, What Is Education? (op. cit.), p. 257. 

Moore, “John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy” (op. cit.), p. 118. 
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AXIOLOGY 


Belief in the view of the experimentalist also extends to the theory of value. 
Moore comments, “The child is an experimenter from birth.’*! Then he adds, 
“The young child must rapidly become his own battler for survival, his own 
survival and that of others...’ To accomplish this purpose, he must learn to 
care for things that his group cares for and do the things that it does; and, if possible, 


do them better than it does. 


In ethics, Moore’s choices would include meliorism, which holds that con- 
clusions as to the goodness or evilness of existence cannot be final; and Dewey’s 
principle, by which the probable consequences of what is contemplated are dis- 
covered by an imaginative rehearsal of the possibilities. Neither Hedonism nor 
Perfectionism seem to fit Moore’s philosophy, although certainly he would favor 
the first over the second. Hedonism, however, would not only refer to pleasure 
in the “highest sense”’ but also be interpreted more in terms of the group than the 
individual. Altruism would be favored over Egoism. An example here would be 
Moore’s criticism of the practice of Herbert Spencer and others in making the 
child estimate the value of actions by their “proximate effects upon himself.” 
Such an approach is “completely immoral and productive of calculating 
selfishness.’ 


Moore and Dewey seem to concur in terming art as creation; they assert art 
has been going on all along in play work, however. They also say that art is 
imagination, and that ‘ ‘imagining is as real . part of human activity as is seeing 
with the eyes or grasping with the hand.”** According to this point of view, 
both play and purposive work call for a seit of that which is not visible—a 
sensing or appreciation of meanings. Moore declares:* 


Makings are all of one at first. The distinction of fine and coarse, or merely useful, 
comes later. It is a difference of degree, not of kind. . .To feel the meaning of what one 
is doing and to rejoice in that meaning, to unite in one concurrent fact the unfolding 
of the inner emotional life and the ordered development of material external conditions 
—that is art. 


He observes that art is “industry unusually conscious of its own meaning.” 
Moore also speaks of art as a mean between the industry that is mechanical and a 
search for beauty which is merely sentimental and effusive. Start of the culture 
of art is in making the play of children productive of results. 


While Moore makes no direct comment upon the axiology of pragmatism as 
it applies to religion, much of his writing and discussion is appropriately con- 
cerned with educational values. He defines education from the standpoint of the 
learner as the “process of using one’s mind in socially profitable ways in the mak- 
ing of knowledge.’ 


Elsewhere in the same reference,** Moore expresses the point as follows: 
“Education is the process by which the learner in his own person comes to take 


3t1Moore, op. cit., p. 119. 
®Davidson, Education as World Building (op. cit.), p. 49. (This comment is in one of the foot- 
notes by Moore.) 
Moore, “John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy” (op. cit.), p. 123. 
*Tbid., pp. 123-24. 
Moore, What Is Education? (op. cit.), p. 18. 
*®Moore, op. cit., p. 194. 
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the universal points of view and begins by their aid to investigate his experience 
and to shape it to fit his need.” 


Aim of education is “making the process of purposive working with one’s 
world a life process.”*7_ In this effort learning to order one’s experiences is a vital 
necessity. Among those activities that should be characteristic of education are 
constructive activity, searching, handling evidence, putting matters to the proof, 
helping and being helped, cooperating, making up one’s mind, and doing one’s 
part. Moore emphasizes that all of these are ‘“‘to have their place in the first 
school if they are to have their place in the last school and in the life which 
follows it.’ 


Possibly the best example of the Los Angeles philosopher’s application of his 
educational values can be found in his report on How New York City Administers 
Its Schools.® The educational system of this great city when Moore examined 
it in the early 1900’s was subject to virtually every major malpractice. His 
analysis of the situation and recommendations thoroughly reflect his pragmatic 
axiology. 

Particular stress is put on the activity school by Moore. Activity is considered 
the only means to effective learning, as already indicated. A school which is 
activity-centered trains its children to choose their own purposes, to fix upon 
their own objectives, and then to search for the means of accomplishing them. 
Such projects are to be undertaken with and by the help of their fellows. Moore’s 
description of the classroom is as follows:*! 

Classrooms are equipped like workshops with little children not sitting still all day 
at desks but going about the room freely at their own undertakings. They are con- 
structing things, or experimenting to find out things, or conversing with their fellows 
and assisting them. 


Under these circumstances each subject is taught as “operational” or as an 
apprenticeship in an activity which the student himself must perform as long as 
his life lasts.“ Moore comments that there should be a re-naming of the sciences. 
Reading, writing, and similar studies ending in -ing invite the learner to come and 
do the acts, whereas those studies that end in ics, ic, and ry do not seem to have 
to do with “ongoing activities.” 


Several references have been made to the importance of social values, par- 
ticularly in connection with educational activities. Moore says, “Let the child 
begin as the race began with the useful social occupations.’ He believes that 
the “theme of all studies is the life of men.’ 


In an essay entitled ‘““What Is Meant by Social Activity?’’, Moore defines soci- 
ety as “human beings associating.” A man’s relation to society is not a fixed thing. 


37Moore, ‘‘ John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy”’ (op. cit.), p. 124. 

38Moore, “John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy” (op. cét.), p. 120. 

39Ernest Carroll Moore, How New York City Administers Its Schools, edited by Paul H. Hanus 
(Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1913), 321 pp. 

“Moore, “John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy” (op. cit.), p. 122. 

"[bid., p. 113. 

Moore, The Essence of the Matter (op. cit.), p. 10. 

*8Moore, ‘“‘John Dewey and His Educational Philosophy”’ (op. cit.), p. 122. 

“Moore, op. cit., p. 123. 

SE ssavs in Honor of John Dewey on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday, Oct. 20, 1929 (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929), pp. 274-90. 
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Individuals relate themselves to each other, and it is their relating or organizing 
or combining that is society.“ Two of the conclusions presented by Moore in the 
essay are: 


a. Individuals add their forces to those of other individuals through 
cooperation. 

b. They aim at and arrive at what is outwardly a mutuality of under- 
standing through participation in similar or interrelated undertakings. 


It seems that the significance of the group and the vital importance of indi- 
viduals working together in harmonious and constructive ways might be con- 
sidered throughout the examination of the philosophy of Ernest Carroll Moore. 
As a pragmatic thinker, the first director of the University of California at Los 
Angeles displays an insight into social relationships and values in whatever he 
undertakes to write or say. Whatever social axiology exists will be gradually but 
constantly changing as part of the process that is life, but on all occasions that 
which is good and worthwhile for society will be sought. 


SUMMARY 

Background. A student of John Dewey’s at the University of Chicago, 
Earnest Carroll Moore received his Ph. D. there in 1898. He was an instructor of 
philosophy at the University of California in Berkeley until 1901, served as super- 
intendent of Los Angeles City Schools between 1906-10, held teaching posts at 
Yale and Harvard, and became president of Los Angeles State Normal School in 
1917. Dr. Moore was first director and provost of the University of California 
at Los Angeles from its founding in 1919 until his retirement in 1936. Known as 
a distinguished scholar, teacher, administrator, writer, and philosophic thinker, 
Dr. Moore has influenced modern educational thought considerably by contribu- 
tions to its literature. Perhaps the most quoted of his works was What Is Educa- 
tion?, published by Ginn and Co. in 1915. 


Metaphysics. “It is impossible to define the world for what it originally was,’ 
Dr. Moore declares. “It was merely stuff for man to work upon.” Nothing 
seems more certain than the fact that the universe is dynamic and that all things 
change. It is necessary to relate the past to the present, and to relate both past 
and present to the future. In an interview Dr. Moore stressed that his meta- 
physical views were nominalistic; he would maintain that there are no universal 
essences in reality and that the mind can frame no single concept or image cor- 
responding to any general term. 


Epistemology. Knowledge is not stored up in books; it must be personal. 
He defines knowledge as “‘‘activity selecting purposes, employing the resources of 
experience and not repeating its achievements of the day before.”” Moore’s three 
grades of knowledge are (a) common-sense knowledge, which tends to be personal 
and is conceived in relation to the self; (b) scientific knowledge, which strives to 
be — and relate its facts to the body of facts which surrounds them; 


and (c) philosophic knowledge, which begins where science leaves off and is the 
a Bc of the sciences unifying the knowledge of each with the whole body of 
truth.” He states that the instrument of knowledge is empiricism. 


Logic. Dr. Moore stresses that the scientific method is the only means by 





"Toc. cit. 
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which knowledge can be attained; and, of course, the data derived are a “‘body of 
hypothetical directions.” Inductive reasoning and problem-solving are his 
selections for the methods of logic. It is the striving to attain an end which 
develops knowledge. Stages in problem-solving include recognition of the prob- 
lem; development of hypotheses; and testing and eliminating the hypotheses 
through examination of the facts until the solution of the problem is found. 
Students must have a general aim in pursuing each study and in undertaking 
each lesson. 


Axiology. Belief in the view of the experimentalist also extends to the theory 
of value. In ethics, Moore would state that conclusions as to the goodness or 
evilness of existence cannot be final; and select Dewey’s principle, Hedonism, and 
Altruism. Start of the culture of art is in making the play of children productive 
of results. “Art is a mean between the mechanical and the search for beauty 
which is merely sentimental.” Education is termed as the “process of using 
one’s mind in socially profitable ways in the making of knowledge.” Aim of 
education is “making the purposive working with one’s world a life process.” 
Dr. Moore’s emphasis on social values is also typically pragmatic. He states, 
“Let the child begin as the race began with the useful social occupations.”” No 
comment is made on the axiology of pragmatism as it applies to religion. 


IMAGINATION AND RESTRAINT 
(Continued from page 99) 


of the newer social sciences too are emerging from the purely descriptive stage 
and are in a sounder position to attempt generalization and synthesis. 


It is perhaps superfluous to point out that nearly all of the areas mentioned 
seem, at the college level, to fall in the group we call the liberal arts, and par- 
ticularly in the sub-division usually labelled “humanities.”” The enumeration 
may merely reflect the writer’s prejudices. Or it may be true that if the moral 
function of education is to be maintained, the arts curriculum must carry most of 
the load. Certainly one of its traditional tasks has been to assist the individual 
in harmonizing originality and authority, in balancing personal freedom with 
social duty, and in encouraging creativeness without sacrifice of self-control. 


There is still a widespread belief in the part education can play in developing 
such values. It underlies, in part at least, the increasing emphasis on the liberal 
arts in the current programs of students specializing in science, business, medicine 
and engineering. We teachers of the arts applaud this trend. At the same time 
we recognize the absolute necessity that these people be thoroughly grounded on 
the technical side. Our clear obligation, therefore, is to do all in our power to 
justify their faith in the importance of work in our area. There can be no excuse 
for neglecting any insight which may sharpen and improve our methods and 
objectives. 






































THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF 
THE SELF AS DEVELOPED IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ALFRED 

NORTH WHITEHEAD 


BY MRS. VERNON H. SMITH 


rwO CONCEPTS VIE FOR CENTRAL PROMINENCE IN THE ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD. One is the process of self-creativity, and the other 
is the inseparability of the creator and the creature. Both concepts exemplify 
an over-all theme of unity-in-diversity. So intent is Whitehead in establishing 
his concept of unity, that he envisages God as an actual entity who, as other 
actual entities, appropriates data for his own concrescence. 


In this discourse the writer will endeavor to delineate the nature and function 
of the self through these two major concepts, using Whiteheadian terminology. 
Having rejected Aristotle’s “substance,” Whitehead conceives the creative principle 
as the ultimate. His concept embraces all creation, from the simplest sub-micro- 
scopic, non-living atom, to the most highly complex living organism in the form 
of a human being. In Adventure of Ideas he begins the creative process as follows: 

The initial situation includes a factor of actuality which is the reason for the origin 

of that occasion of experience. The factor of activity is what I have called creativity. 
The initial situation with its creativity can be termed the initial phase of the new 
occasion. The creativity is the actualization of potentiality, and the process of actuali- 
zation is an occasion of experience.' 


Whitehead’s ontological principle bears great similarity to Locke’s concept of 
“the real internal constitution of things.’ There is the fluency of process, which 
is Whitehead’s concept of concrescence, and Locke’s entity is the Whiteheadian 
eternal object. The generalization of Locke’s theory of mental operation is, 
according to Whitehead, the beginning of his theory of organism. 


The mental and physical poles of the actual entity exemplify the bipolar 
concept. It would seem a travesty to limit the concept of self to Whitehead’s 
mental pole, when the two poles are so closely integrated in concrescence. White- 
head implies that the self is not solely cognitive, but consists of all prehensions, 
both conceptual and physical.* 


The elements involved in the process of concrescence are three: (1) the newly 
arising actual entity, (2) the eternal objects, and (3) the selected data. For the 
concept of fluency of process that makes concrescence possible, Whitehead expresses 
his indebtedness to Locke. This concept enables concrescence to move forward 
toward its final cause. 


MRS. VERNON H. SMITH is a student in the doctoral program of the Department of History and 
Philosophy of Education at the University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


‘Alfred North Whitehead, Adventure of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954), p. 266. 
24. H. Johnson, Whitehead’s Theory of Reality (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952), p. 126. 
3Whitehead, Modes of Thought (Cambridge, Eng.: University Press, 1938), p. 30. 
‘Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: Macmillan Co., 1929), p. 320. 
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To translate Whiteheadian concepts into the language of psychology, one 
needs to conceive of the essential elements as. the young child, his total enviro- 
ment, both physical and psychological, including the universals or ultimate values. 
The young child, influenced by his total environment, experiences development. 
In so far as one can envision it, the total environment may seem the same for two 
young children; but before long, development in divergent directions may appear. 
The psychologist recognizes individual differences. Whitehead explains this 
phenomenon by the differences in the subjective aim. For the psychologist, the 
self arises in the first dyadic situation consciously experienced by the infant. In 
Whiteheadian terminology, simultaneously with the urge toward novelty, experi- 
enced by the newly arising actual entity, the content of which is drawn from the 
real antecedent world, the subjective aim comes into existence.* 


The psychological self, or Whitehead’s actual entity, moving into concrescence 
with the guide of a subjective aim, is drawn from a concept that may be traced 
back to man’s early recorded history. It has been variously called the soul, the 
psyche, or the ego, but its function remains basically unchanged. Hume takes 
great pains to explain it through his “impressions.’”’ Whitehead states that 
within the philosophy of organism “‘the soul’”’ as it appears in the writings of Hume, 
and the “mind” as set forth by Locke and Hume, are replaced by his phrase “the 
actual entity.” In the remainder of this discussion the writer will use the White- 
headian phrase to designate the concept “‘self.” 


SELF-CREATIVITY AND THE Process OF CONCRESCENCE 

The Whiteheadian principle of self-creativity is exemplified through the 
process of concrescence. The subjective aim is the final cause, since it is through 
the directive selectivity of its function that the actual entity determines its choices 
between positive and negative prehensions. These choices are continually chang- 
ing and reshaping the subjective aim, which is always in a state of flux or 
becoming, and consequently temporary in character. This concept gives founda- 
tion for Heraclitus’ ‘never the same river twice,’’ and many psychological cliches. 


Whitehead takes great pains to explain his concept of “‘feeling’”’ or positive 
prehension, and designates it as the process by means of which the actual entity 
appropriates data from his environment. The term, as Whitehead uses it, has a 
close analogy to Alexander’s use of the term “enjoyment,” and some kinship to 
Bergson’s use of the term “‘intuition.”” The whole essence or nature of the actual 
entity is to prehend or feel. Descartes assumes by direct knowledge that the 
actual world is datum for the immediacy of feeling. Whitehead’s process of con- 
crescence consists of “mating the data with ways of feeling provocative of the 
private synthesis. These subjective ways of feeling are not merely receptive of 
the data as alien facts; they clothe the dry bones with the flesh of a real being, 
emotional, purposive, appreciative.’ 


In Whitehead’s analysis of feeling he states that feeling is essentially a transi- 
tion of data from an objective relationship with the actual entity to a subjective 
one. He analyzes its complex constitution into five factors: (1) the subject 
which feels, (2) the initial data, which are to be felt, (3) the elimination, by negative 
prehensions, (4) the objective datum, which is felt, and (5) the subjective form, 
which is how the actual entity feels that objective datum.’ Whitehead also 





5Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. 269. 6Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 213. 
'Ibid., p. 65. 8[bid., p. 130. °Tbid., p. 337. 
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attributes to feeling the two dimensions of quality and intensity, and states that 
the feelings are what they are in order that the subject may be what he is. It is 
only by means of these feelings “that the subject objectively conditions the cre- 
ativity transcendent beyond himself.”"® From this concept arises our notion of 
moral responsibility, as it functions in the social structure. All actual entities, 
according to Whitehead, share with God in the selfcreative process, and this 
constitutes the creative advance into novelty of the universe. 


Mathematical physics would attribute a vector character to feeling, in that 
it functions as an agent for bringing the objective data into the subject, through 
the process of concrescence. The subjective form of the actual entity is inherent 
in the feelings that constitute its subjective aim. In the process of becoming 
there is a meeting of the objective data of the feeling and the subjective form. 
In other words, the individual person selects data from his environment that are 
in harmony with his ideal. 


The attitude which the actual entity assumes toward the prehended datum 
is Whitehead’s subjective form. He also uses the term to designate the entire 
inner life of the actual entity, as his life pattern. The subjective form is shaped 
not only by positive prehensions but also by negative ones, just as a human attitude 
is moulded by a man’s dislikes as well as his likes. 


Thus the actual entity moves toward novelty in the process of concrescence. It 
appropriates data by positive and negative prehensions. These data are integrated 
into its inner being, which is always in the process of becoming. The subjective 
form (attitude) is a fairly stable pattern, as compared with the ever-changing sub- 
jective aim (final cause) which is guided, moulded, and shaped by the lure of its 
eternal objects. 


The eternal object, as conceived by Whitehead, is the type of entity appre- 
hended by reason, which in the past has been called a universal, or Platonic 
idea. Each eternal object is uniquely different, and there is an infinite number 
of them. There is an internal relationship existing between these eternal objects, 
which gives a systematic complex of relatedness, and brings order and harmony 
to the concept.” They are externally related to actual entities. In the essence 
of these eternal objects, because of their presence in God’s primordial nature, 
there is a “‘patience for relationship” to actual entities. But since there is no 
compulsion in the spiritual world, the person, of his own free will, selects his 
eternal objects. The human being initiates the move. He conceptually prehends 
the eternal object if any ingression takes place. 


Acruat Entity AND THE NATURE oF Gop 

Whitehead provides for freedom of choice, and hence personal responsibility, 
in his autonomy of the actual entity (causa sui). There is no authoritarian 
element in Whitehead’s concept. No datum can force itself, or be forced, into the 
experience of the actual entity. It deliberately selects its own eternal objects, 
and its subjective aim guides the prehensions so that the process of concrescence 
builds in harmony with them." Whitehead emphasizes that the freedom inherent 
in the universe is constituted by this element of self-causation. This very freedom 


Johnson, op. cit., p. 39. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 135. 

“Johnson, op. cit., p. 70. 

Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926), p. 230. 
‘8Johnson, op. cit., p. 39. 
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necessitates rewards and punishments as techniques for guiding the very young 
child. 

Each actual entity plays the roles of both subject and superject. In the for- 
mer it is appropriating data from its environment to build itself up. In the 
latter it has finished its short life, and releases data so that they may be prehended 
by other actual entities. Through these processes there is “unending creative 
advance into novelty.”"* Reincarnation is not a part of Whitehead’s conception, 
for he states that “‘no subject ever experiences twice.” 


Actual entities experience space-time relationships in so far as the physical 
pole is concerned. The mental pole is “‘out of time” and “‘non-spatial.”’ How an 
actual entity “becomes” constitutes what that actual entity is; in other words, 
there is no initial self that exists before the process of feeling takes place.'® This 
subjectivism is in accord with the psychological concept that the self arises in the 
dyadic situation. The philosophy of organism also holds that, contrary to Kant’s 
phenomenalism, the subject develops from the world.” 


As the actual entity completes the process of concrescence, it approaches 
satisfaction. This is the superject aspect of the actual entity. Its own inner life 
is dissolved. It becomes objectified through decision, and is released as data for 
the appropriation of other actual entities. This completes the life-cycle of the 
actual entity. In Process and Reality a four-stage analysis of the actual entity 
is given as: (1) datum, (2) process, (3) satisfaction, (4) and decision. An alter- 
nate analysis gives: (1) data, (2) form, (3) transition, (4) and issue. Man’s 
immortality is discussed in the latter half of this paper, which delineates man’s 
relation to his God. 


One now comes to a consideration of Whitehead’s concept of the nature of 
God and his functional relation to other actual entities, or human selves. By 
nature, God is the chief exemplification of metaphysical principle.* His _pri- 
mordial nature is the unlimited conceptual realization of potentiality. In this 
aspect he is at one with all creation. His primordial nature includes conceptual 
feelings which exemplify, in their subjective form, their mutual sensitivity and 
their unity of subjective aim. These subjective forms are “valuations determin- 
ing the relative relevance of eternal objects for each occasion of actuality.” 
As each actual entity is brought into being, God’s relevance to that creature is 
established through its subjective aim, and he functions in the organism through 
the process of concrescence. 


Aristotle advanced the idea of God as the “unmoved mover.” This notion 
sought reconciliation with the Christian concept of God as “eminently real.” An 
effort to combine these two ideas resulted in the concept of an eminently real, 
transcendent creator, who, being the “unmoved mover,” imposed his will upon the 
world. Both Christianity and Mahometanism have suffered from this concept. 
Whitehead states that when Caesar conquered the Western world, its theology 
was edited by his lawyers, and the Justinian Code became dominant. The church 
gave God the attributes that belonged to Caesar. The three schools of thought 
that emerged may be associated with the divine Caesars, the Hebrew prophets, 
and Aristotle. The history of theistic philosophy presents various combinations 
of these three. But there arose in the Galilean origin of Christianity another 


4Johnson, op. cit., p. 42. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. 229. 
Whitehead, Process and Reality, pp. 280-281. '1Tbid., p. 446. 
18Tbid., p. 521. 197 bid., p. 522. 
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strand of thought that did not fit in with these previous three. It did not empha- 
size a powerful ruler, a ruthless moralist, or an unmoved mover. Rather, “‘it 
dwells upon the tender elements in the world, which slowly and in quietness 
operate by love; and it finds purpose in the present immediacy of a kingdom not 
of this world.”” This latter concept poses certain requirements as to the nature 
of God, and the metaphysical principles involved. In justifying his position, 
Whitehead presents nothing in the nature of proof. He admits that the unsys- 
tematized report of the facts is highly controversial. He adds that “any cogency 
of argument entirely depends upon the elucidation of somewhat exceptional 
elements in our conscious experience, —those elements which may roughly be 
classed together as religious and moral intuitions.” One has the feeling, as 
Whitehead dismisses the matter, that for him, at least, this is a settled issue. 
Thus he upholds God as the chief exemplification of metaphysical principles. In 
God’s primordial nature his unity of conceptual operations is the free creative 
act, conscious of neither love nor hate. He is the lure for feeling, and the eternal 
urge of desire. 

God also has a consequent nature. Actual entities (the world or human 
beings) become objectified, through the process of decision, in God; and he, in 
turn, is objectified in the actual world. God’s conceptual nature is unchanged, 
because it is infinite and complete. His consequent nature is derived from the 
creative advance of the world.”! 


In his bipolar concept of the nature of God, Whitehead attributes consciousness 
and feeling to the consequent nature. During God’s concrescence he appropriates 
data that have been released by actual entities into objectification, and weaves 
these, through the transformation of his wisdom, into a novel element of his 
nature. Thus the principle of reciprocity functions between the creator and the 
creature. The actual entity originates in physical experience, and the process of 
completion is dependent upon the conceptual experience derived from God. In 
turn, God originates in conceptual experience, and his process of completion 
depends upon physical experience derived from the temporal world.” 

Whitehead conceives of God’s subjective aim as functioning in his con- 
sequent nature, but derived from his primordial nature. In God alone does he 
grant the power of combining creative advance with the retention of mutual 
immediacy. This combination yields Whitehead’s concept of “everlasting.” 


A discussion of the consequent nature of God would be incomplete without 
a consideration of his infinite patience. In this respect, Whitehead posits a 
threefold creative act operating in the universe: 
(1) The one infinite conceptual realization——-—God. 
(2) The multiple solidarity of free physical realizations in the temporal world 
———concrescence by actual entities. 
(3) The ultimate unity of the multiplicity of actual fact with the primordial con- 
ceptual fact———objectification in God. 


Whitehead suggests that by combining the first and third, one arrives at a concept 
of the “‘patience of God, tenderly saving the turmoil of the intermediate world by 
the completion of his own nature.”™ It is in this intermediate process that the 
human self plays its role; God plays his in the “patient operation of the over- 
powering rationality of his conceptual harmonization.” 


*]bid., p. 520. 21 [bid., pp. 523-524. bid., p. 524. *bid., p. 225. 
*Tbid., p. 525. % Ibid., p. 526. 

















INQUIRY IN EDUCATION 


ROBERT S. GUTTCHEN 


WE UNDERSTAND EDUCATING TO MEAN THE ACTIVITIES THAT GO ON WHEN ONE IS 
SIGNIFICANTLY EXPANDING AND DEEPENING HIS KNOWLEDGE AND CONTROL OF HIM- 
SELF AND THE WORLD. In this framework, philosophy is that area of educating 
wherein one forges the tools of education and frames criteria by which this 
educating may be evaluated. Philosophy would then have method as its primary 
concern and would serve also as the self-reflexive aspect of education. Philosophy 
could be considered educating made self-conscious. But to say that someone is 
‘educating himself’ would be redundant. Ovx/y the individual can educate himself. 


In order to proceed, the student must come to grips with the issue of what 
tools he is to use in this process and what criteria may be offered to evaluate his 
work. We propose that philosophy, and particularly theory of knowledge and 
theory of inquiry, must be the concern of every student who desires, not just a 
training in a particular area of knowledge, but an education. 


EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 

What is education? It is probably safe to say that at least it involves an 
increase in knowledge on the part of those who are in the process of getting an 
education. We will attempt to clarify what we may mean by the term knowledge 
and the means that may be employed in the increasing of this knowledge. Our 
answers will be framed in philosophical terms, with an attempt later being made 
to relate this account to the practical problems of bringing about a significant 
increase of knowledge on the part of the students in our schools. 


But, first, what justification can we have for turning to philosophy? What 
service can philosophy perform for education, for the improvement and advance- 
ment of education in a democratic framework? R. G. Collingwood has this to 
say: 


There are some things which we can do without understanding what we are doing. . . 
not only things which we do with our bodies, like locomotion and digestion, but even 
things which we do with our minds, like making a poem or recognizing a face. But 
when that which we do is in the nature of thinking, it begins to be desirable, if we are 
to do it well, that we should understand what we are trying to do. 


Scientific and historical thought could never go very far unless scientists and his- 
torians reflected on their own work, tried to understand what they were aiming at, and 
asked themselves how best to attain it. Most of all, this is true of education. It is 
possible to raise and solve educational problems with no very clear idea of what education 
is, what it is trying to do, and how it can best do it; but no great progress can be made 
until these questions have been asked and some answer to them given.! 


ROBERT S. GUTTCHEN is a teacher of mathematics in the East Meadow High School on Long Island, 
New York. 


IR. G. Collingwood, 4n Essay on Philosophical Method (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933), 
Introduction. The italicized words—education and educational—are philosophy and philosophical 
in the essay. I think that the statement still holds. 
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Both philosophy and education call for clarification of goals and methods. 
At the same time, however, we tend to look to philosophy to aid in the articulation 
of the aims of education. Historically, philosophers have busied themselves with 
two kinds of endeavor; one is the building of systems of ideas, world-views, 
‘philosophies,’ and the other is the critical and analytical type of activity whose 
aim is a clarification of methods and ideas. We can expect from philosophy some 
fairly adequate tools for the task of analysis. 


But we observe that philosophic method itself and leading philosophic ideas 
are themselves always under scrutiny and in a state of flux and that the entire 
area is always, more or less, an arena of conflict. One of the most important 
things that one can get from a study of the history of philosophy is a sense of the 
range of different conceptions that men have held, that men can hold, as regards 
anything that has become a subject of discourse. 


All this considered, with the plethora of philosophical positions already 
articulated and surely with many more to come, how can we hope to have phi- 
losophy bring to education anything but more confusion? If we agree that edu- 
cational ideas and practices do need clarification, are we suggesting anything 
more when we introduce philosophy into the picture than that the halt lead the 
blind? More specifically we may ask—do we do any more than compound con- 
fusion when we introduce philosophical considerations to the educator.? 


The answer to this question, I think, must be that it is quite likely that 
difficulties and confusions may arise when the school-teacher starts concerning 
himself with philosophical matters as they are relevant to his work in the class- 
room—but that this confusion is good if it leads to better teaching and more 
significant learnings in the schools. There is a reverse side to the coin. It seems 
reasonable to expect that when an attempt is made to apply philosophic tech- 
niques in the area of education that these techniques themselves will be sharpened 
and philosophy itself will benefit from the contact. 


It seems to me that philosophy may help the educator and particularly those 
who seek to become clear and articulate as to what they are doing and what they 
would like to do, when it can be used to help clarify the ideas that one holds here 
and now. The ideas and ideals that we carry with us are the result of a personal 
history imbedded in the history of the society in which we are living. If phi- 
losophers serve no other purpose, they serve to make articulate the ideas that 
people have had and now do have. There has also been an attempt to develop 
consistent sets of beliefs, trying to be careful to avoid self-contradictory beliefs 
within the same set. These latter endeavors have given rise to the various isms— 
realism, idealism, experimentalism—and the many sub-isms that have developed 

critical realism, ontological realism, personalism, phenomenalism, humanism, 
pragmatism, instrumentalism, logical positivism, objective relativism and the 
monisms, dualisms, pluralisms, and so on. 


But our concern here is primarily with the fact that ideas are made articulate 
and that it is possible to go to the philosophical literature and find one’s own 
ideas and presuppositions spelled out in detail. We will more than likely find 
some ideas in one author and others in a second author and so on. But it is pos- 


2We would like the term “‘educator”’ to refer to those who are professionally concerned with the 
problem of creating the best possible conditions under which the student can educate himself, if you 
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will pardon the redundancy. We would say the same about “ teacher.’ 
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sible in this way to approach a better sense of what one does actually believe. 
This is possible without any significant alterations in one’s beliefs. What is 
important and of value is the possible self-revelation as to what one actually does 
believe (which, of course, is itself a significant addition to our knowledge) and this 
would come as much from the material with which one disagrees as from that 
with which one agrees. 





It is at this point that one is able to begin to evaluate his own set of beliefs. 
Peirce, while discussing the Cartesian method of universal doubt, puts what we 
have been saying in a broader context. 


We cannot begin with complete doubt. We must begin with all the prejudices 
which we actually have when we enter upon the study of philosophy. These prejudices 
are not to be dispelled by a maxim, for they are things which it does not occur to us 
can be questioned. Hence this initial skepticism will be a mere self-deception, and 
not real doubt; and no one who follows the Cartesian method will ever be satisfied 
until he has formally recovered all those beliefs which in form he has given up... a 
person may, it is true, in the course of his studies, find reason to doubt what he began by 
believing; but in that case he doubts because he has a positive reason for it, and not on 
account of the Cartesian maxim. Let us not pretend to doubt in philosophy what we 
do not doubt in our hearts.* 


KNOWLEDGE 

If education is concerned with increasing knowledge, then as educators we 
are committed to have some idea of what knowledge is. We can start an answer 
to this question by indicating some of the things that we would not consider 
knowledge. Essentially this involves distinguishing consciousness from knowledge 
and also distinguishing knowledge from such things as likes and dislikes, pleasures 
and pain. 


What we refer to as consciousness may involve a necessary condition, a sine 
qua non of knowledge, but it should not be confused with knowledge. Wood- 
bridge has this to say on the matter: 


That vital and intimate connection with Nature which we call our consciousness 
is not knowledge except in a sense gratuitous or beside the mark unless it involves 
curiosity satisfied or ignorance dispelled, and even then it may be knowledge only in 
a gratuitous sense. For not to know the taste of sugar means not to have tasted it or 
to have forgotten its taste rather than to be ignorant of anything. Tastes assist us 
to identify and to discriminate, but are hardly knowledge of that which is identified 
or discriminated. Were consciousness of Nature knowledge, the sight of the stars ought 
of itself to give us astronomy, and the mere memory of events ought to give us history. 
Knowledge is acquired, not given.‘ 


Dewey deals with this problem as it arises in his use of the term ‘experience.’ 
He distinguishes between primary and secondary experience. 

The distinction is one between what is experienced as the result of a minimum of 
incidental reflection and what is experienced in consequence of continued and regulated 
inquiry. . . that the subject-matter of primary experience sets the problem and furnishes 
the first data of the reflection which constructs the secondary object is evident; it is 


3Charles S. Peirce, Chance, Love and Logic—Philosophical Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1923), Proem. p. 2. 

4F, J. E. Woodbridge, 4n Essay on Nature (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940), pp. 
11-12. 
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also obvious that test and verification of the latter is secured only by return to things 
of crude or macroscopic experience—the sun, earth, planets and animals of common, 
every-day life.® 


Knowledge would be the result of regulated reflective inquiry. We should 
note here that for both Woodbridge and Dewey consciousness and experience are 
‘of? something. There is always an object or subject-matter of which we are 
aware, of which and by virtue of which we have an experience. Consciousness 
or experience themselves may be possible subject-matter of which we may be 
aware and into which we may inquire, but then i¢ is the object and would itself 
be subjected to a regulated inquiry. 


We should also observe that Dewey draws a distinction between primary and 
secondary objects of experience. These secondary objects are what secondary 
experience is ‘of.’ They are the objects of an experience that, as the result of 
inquiry, includes within it an awareness of the conditions and consequences that 
surround the objects—or we may say include an awareness of the relations in 
which the objects participate. 


In addition to this distinction between primary and secondary experience 
which Dewey makes and which we accept, there are particular items of experience 
that are significant, but which are not to be included within the class of knowledge 
(although, of course, they too may become, in their turn, objects of knowledge). 
The part of our experience which we refer to as feeling or affect—our likes and 
dislikes, pleasure, pain, joy, sorrow and all the rest, are important determinants 
of the way we behave and will be significant in terms of what we seek to acquire 
knowledge about. But they are themselves not items of knowledge. 


C. I. Lewis finds four criteria for inclusion under the term ‘knowledge’: 


(1) Knowledge must be apprehension of or belief in what is true or is fact, as against 
what is false or is not fact. (2) Cognition, generally, or the content of it, must have 
meaning in the sense that something is signified, believed in, or asserted which lies out- 
side of the cognitive experience itself. (3) Knowledge must have a ground or reason. 
(4) Knowledge, or at least knowledge in the best and quite strict sense, must be certain.* 


Lewis also agrees that what is directly given to sense is not knowledge, but 
he distinguishes two additional types of apprehension which he would call knowl- 
edge: first, what is not given but is empirically verifiable or confirmable and 
second, what is implicitly, or explicitly, contained in or entailed by meanings. 

. the ruling consideration, in each case, is the contrast of knowledge with some 
corresponding kind of possible error. Only that with respect to which some mis- 
apprehension could occur, is here classed as knowledge.’ 


We should note that all the criteria of knowledge cited above are not to be 
applied to both types of apprehension. For example, the requirement of certainty 
is not appropriate when considering what is empirically verifiable. 


We have, then, according to this account, two areas of knowledge. The 
area that Lewis says “‘is not thus given but is empirically verifiable or confirmable” 
is the area that is amenable to scientific inquiry. It is the area with respect to 


5John Dewey, Experience and Nature (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1925), p. 4. 

6C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1946), p. 27. 
‘Ibid., p. 30. 
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which there can never be certain knowledge. It is the world of matters of fact, 
of things crudely conceived by common sense and refined by the scientist. It is 
the world—neither logical, illogical, or problematic—but just there. It sets the 
stage and is the subject-matter of our problem. 


The second area, the area of meanings, is not distinguished from the first 
because it is in any sense un-natural or super-natural, but because it is a part of 
nature and our experience that can be understood without reference to matters 
of fact. Here arises the issue of logical correctness and consistency and here 
we can talk about certain knowledge. But this certainty must be understood as 
not referring to matters of fact, but as it involves the relations that hold among 
symbols according to definitions and rules of operation that are laid down and 
agreed upon by the users of these symbols. 


INQUIRY 

A theory of inquiry should tell us something about the means that may be 
employed for gaining knowledge. Inquiry, then, is the means and knowledge the 
end. The partial account of knowledge given in the previous section has its roots 
in an experimentalist methodology. Now it is possible to raise the question of 
conflicting methods of inquiry and alternative criteria for accepting or rejecting 
a claim to truth or correctness. Peirce does a splendid job of delineating the various 
techniques that have been and are now used for supporting statements, or as he 
puts it, for settling doubts.8 And Randall and Buchler in a chapter entitled 
“The Basic Methods of Inquiry” repeat Peirce’s account in all essential respects, 
but for more general consumption.® 


A significant problem arises when we ask what the scientific method, or any 
other method of inquiry, has to do with education in our schools. Teachers are 
hired to teach, not to involve themselves in scientific inquiry. And so they are. 
But the concern with teaching is misplaced. It is the learning that we must look 
to. And not only what is learned, but /ow it is learned. 


We would suggest that to be a student might mean to be an inquirer. There 
is no trouble in thinking this way about people like Galileo, Euclid, Curie, Ein- 
stein or Fermi. These people and those like them we think of as students in the 
most exalted sense. We would do well to take them as models in our conceiving 
of the students in our public schools. Whatever their ability and potential level 
of achievement, our youngsters can learn to ask intelligent questions and begin 
to learn how to answer them. Can we develop procedures that will facilitate the 
growth of independent thinking and do justice to an experimentalist approach to 
knowledge? 


R. G. Collingwood offers the suggestion that all statements can be conceived 
as answers to questions and that much light would be shed on the writings of 
our experts if we were clear as to what questions their statements are in answer. 
Another way of saying this is that if statements are really answers to questions, 
we cannot understand these statements unless we know what the questions are. 


A dictionary definition of ‘inquiry’ is “to seek to know by asking’’ (Webster’s 


8Charles S. Peirce, Chance, Love and Logic—Philosophical Essays (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1923), “The Fixation of Belief”, pp. 7-31. 

John H. Randall, Jr. and Justus Buchler, Philosophy, An Introduction (New York: Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 1942), pp. 44-56. 
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New Collegiate, 1949). It is suggested that much of what goes by the way of 
education involves presentation, by teachers, of answers (so-called statements which 
are said to embody knowledge gained) without either the questions or the pre- 
suppositions that give rise to these questions. Logically, the answers have no 
content without the questions. Psychologically, the questions never arise in the 
student’s mind and so the answers mean nothing to them. 


Collingwood suggests that a logic of question and answer might be developed 
which would correspond more closely to the way thinking and inquiry does take 
place. Criteria would be available for determining whether the questions them- 
selves were of the sort that were answerable and not pseudo-questions. Colling- 
wood says that every question involves a presupposition which causes the question 
to arise. 

Unless this immediate presupposition were made, the question to which it is logically 
immediately prior could not be logically asked. Verbally, no doubt, it might be asked. 
There is no verbal impossibility in the way of asking a man whom you suppose to be 
an indulgent husband whether he has stopped beating his wife. But there is a logical 
impossibility; for that question arises from the presupposition that he has been in the 
habit of beating her. If he is not supposed to have been in that habit, the question 
whether he has stopped ‘does not arise.’!° 


Thinking scientifically means being aware of presuppositions. And one must 
not only ask questions shrewdly, but also be able to ask questions in an orderly 
way for the answer to one question may be a necessary presupposition to another 
question. Collingwood breaks down the question ‘Have you left off beating your 
wife yet?’ into four questions arranged in logical order. (1) Have you a wife? 
(2) Were you ever in the habit of beating her? (3) Do you intend to manage 
in the future without doing so? (4) Have you begun carrying out that intention?" 


Developing ability to disentangle complex questions and organize them in a 
way that they become, at least in principle, answerable, would be a big step in 
the direction of independent inquiry. And it can be a significant challenge when 
reading an author or listening to someone speak, to attempt to determine what 
it is that has been left unsaid, what presumed as beyond doubt. 


It seems to me that a new life is given to our knowledge—as embodied in 
statements—when these statements are understood not as facts to be mem- 
orized, but as responses to inquiry concerning vital matters. This would be true 
for all of us, but particularly true for young students. 


It should be made clear that I am not supporting a procedure that is very 
common in our schools today, that of constantly putting questions to students to 
determine what they don’t know. The answer is not, I think, found in supplying 
questions, but in insisting that students learn to frame their own questions—and 
proceed to develop answers to these. If properly used, this technique of guiding 
students might carry with it built-in motivation. It is the student that is the 
inquirer. It is his questions that he is attempting to answer. 


I think that we have here a method that is fundamental and applicable in any 
area of study. I think further that this is essentially what philosophic method 
is at its best. 

(Continued on page 125) 


WR, G. Collingwood, 4n Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 
25-26. 


Jbid., p. 38. 














THE DARKLING PLAIN 


An ANALYSIS OF THE “SEPARATIST” TENDENCY 
IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


BY ELLIS B. PAGE 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY, BOTH IN THESE PAGES AND ELSEWHERE, 
ARE WITNESSING AN ABSORBING BUT DISTURBING CONFLICT about the relation of 
education to the real world. Certain thinkers, whom I shall here call “separatists,” 
are convinced that almost no relation exists between one’s concept of ultimate 
reality—expressed in metaphysics, cosmology, epistemology, or what have you— 
and one’s concrete educational practices. Concerning educational conduct they 
would say, “We are here as on a darkling plain,/ Swept with confused alarms of 
struggle and flight,/ Where ignorant armies clash by night.’ But unlike the poet 
Arnold, the separatists would not be disturbed by this ignorance of armies. They 
would regard this particular ignorance as unavoidable, and the darkling plain as 
man’s natural milieu. To them it is not too relevant why the armies believe they 
fight; what counts is the practical conduct of the soldier, or the educator, in the 
field. What truly and fundamentally ‘‘matters” does not then, practically speaking, 
matter at all. 


Furthermore, like it or not, the position of these “separatists” is not so para- 
doxical as it seems. Some are tough-minded, in the Jamesian sense, and have but- 
tressed their cases with solid evidence and careful rationality. They merit as 
solid an inspection and as cautious a reply. But I nevertheless believe that their 
case, probed deeply, will exhibit serious ills. Such probing will take much time, 
and many minds. Yet it will be eventually vital to us. It will permit us to 
return to what some of us regard as the central problem of educational theory: 
what I would call “reality adaptation,” or the attempt to adjust our conduct as 
teachers and administrators to the final nature of our world. Theorizing which 
does not occasionally skirmish with this problem is a mere tactical technology; 
yet the separatists would dismiss it altogether from our zone of attack. 


I 

One aspect of the separatist controversy raised fire recently in these pages in 
the proposal by Professor McMurray for an ‘autonomous discipline of education.” 
The proposal was mildly sniped at by J. Burnett, and somewhat reinforced by 
Philip Smith, writing in later issues.2, A reappraisal of McMurray’s heuristic 
article can lead us to identify the separatist tendency in other writings as well, 
and to draw inferences about its depth of strength. McMurray opened with a 
brisk attack on the usual direction of educational philosophy, in which “theories 
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1Foster McMurray, “An Autonomous Discipline of Education, Educational Theory, Vol. V, No. 
3 (July, 1955), pp. 129-140. 

2J. Burnett, “On Professor McMurray’s ‘Autonomous Discipline of Education,’” Educational 
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of education are derived by implication from systematic philosophy,” and on its 
allied system, which reverses the order of inquiry. The schools, in his opinion, 
should desert the sorry traditional attempt: 


When theory of education is, like philosophy itself, a matter for personal choosing, 
then the program of a school, its curriculum, its aims, and its methods, must 
be determined independently from theory. Because a school is an institution and its 
activities are practical, a school program must be both unified and continuous. The 
work of one teacher must be integrated with the work of others. And the nature of 
the school program in its entirety must be sufficiently crystallized that it becomes a 
public object, available, that is, for objective examination... It means that a 
democratic school program is that kind of thing which people of many value systems, 
holding different philosophies of life, must be able to agree upon, and agree upon 
without feeling that their own highest values are either jeopardized or given an un- 
democratic ascendency over the equally legitimate highest values or philosophies of 
other people in their society.‘ 


In McMurray’s opinion, as he goes on to say, the building by philosophers of 
“systems” (according to which education must presumably operate) is “‘undemo- 
cratic,” since not all individuals are intellectually free within it. 


The word “democracy” at one time denoted a secular political system con- 
cerning the largest electorate in a given area. It surely had objective meaning. 
But now it is far too often used for incantation, or at best analogy. McMurray’s 
“undemocratic” does not stigmatize, as one might expect, the tight, other-directed 
control of educational practice—which he apparently regards as necessary and 
desirable. What he finds “undemocratic”’ is the urging on others of any sort of 
highest value principle—which, by comparison with practice, can hardly be 
coerced. I for one would not agree with his concern; I would urge that we secure 
our freedom—if that is what we are really after in this context—on the external 
level, and we can be sure that our philosophical freedom will be in no serious 
jeopardy. But more than this, the term “democracy” is surely unjustified. One 
would need more evidence to equate “democracy” with this separation of educa- 
tional theory from ultimate value. 


But McMurray’s main proposition, that educational theory should be “a 
discipline standing between the basic sciences on the one hand and practical 
pedagogy on the other,’® may not be ignored. Such an independent discipline, 
a natural corollary of the separatist position, would have its own point of view, 
centering about what is unique to education and the “educative event.’® Its 
autonomy would best be achieved by making assumptions about certain matters 
still being contended in the parent disciplines. An excellent illustration is the 
concept of “knowledge.” As philosophers and psychologists admit, the meaning 
of “knowing” is very much open to challenge in their respective fields. The 
educator, however, can bypass the epistemological perplexities, and can assume 
for his independent discipline that what we call “knowing” does exist, and can 
be produced. Then he can work, in his educative event, for the appropriate pro- 
duction of the assumed phenomenon. 


This assumption, or reification, of certain still-disputed concepts might be 


3McMurray, op. cit., p. 129. 
4Tbid., p. 130. 
5Tbid., p. 135. 
STbid., p. 139. 
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very helpful for education, whether or not we assume the separatist position. 
According to Philip Smith, who elaborated McMurray’s idea in a later issue, we 
can, making assumptions in this fashion, predicate that “X is valuable,” and 
examine the predication, without going clear to the metaphysical basis of all value. 
We can do so by keeping in mind that X’s value is presumed to be related to that 
of Y, which in turn is assumed, for purpose of X’s examination, to have intrinsic 
value. Smith said, 


Such a proposal is easily opened for investigation so long as the investigators agree 
to allow “Y” to function as an object of intrinsic value throughout the investigation. 
Such an agreement amounts to simple recognition of a fact of orderly inquiry, namely, 
that not all questions can be opened at the same time.’ 


What Smith has done, then, is to supply McMurray with a valuable model 
to which questions of theory could be adapted. It is a genuine contribution; 
educational philsophers can often achieve agreement only by making such assump- 
tions. Where the separatists err, in my opinion, is in restricting us to these tactical 
functions. 

Yet they are well entrenched. Sidney Hook recently brought large guns t« 
bear on the role of ultimate reality: 


No ethical statement can be deduced from a metaphysical one except where we are 
dealing with disguised value judgments in the form of metaphysical expressions. If 
our values depend upon our metaphysics or theologies we should be at one another’s 
throats all the time.® 


In a way, with his “moral judgments” closely analogous to Smith’s “‘assump- 
tions,” Hook has merely restated the separatist device for autonomy; but Hook 
has introduced as well important historical reinforcement for the separatist attack. 
Professor Dewey, in Hook’s opinion, worked out his educational practice from 
educational discovery and not, as some pragmatists would claim, deductively from 
the pragmatic implications of his epistemological searching. The highest theory, 
then, has generally been apologia for decisions actually grounded in non-theoretical 
rea-ons. 


This interpretation of history, uncomfortable for some of us though it is, is 
supported by Edward Reisner in his “‘overview”’ for the Forty-First Yearbook: 


The presumption has been too easily accepted that there is a unitary correspondence 
between a metaphysical principle and a philosophy of education which might be thought 
of as logically derivable from it. It is the opinion of the writer that such unitary 
relationship cannot be substantiated, and that from a given metaphysical core a con- 
siderable variety of educational philosophies may be and actually has been developed.’ 


Reisner displays a good deal of corroborating history. He cites the educational 
divergences of Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas, similar contradictions among 
Christian theists, among absolute idealists, and other irrefutable examples. These 
historical contradictions form possibly the most important weapon in the separatist 
arsenal, and their implications must be met if we are not to regard traditional 
philosophizing as a simple waste of time. 


7Smith, op. cit., p. 133. 

8Sidney Hook, “Symposium: The Aims and Content of the Philosophy of Education,” Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol. 26, No. 2 (Spring, 1956), p. 146. 

*Edward Reisner, Chapt. 1, “‘A Historical Overview,”’ National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Forty-First Yearbook, Part I: Philosophies of Education, p. 32. 
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THE DarKLING PLAIN 


Finally, as the arguments are assembled, it is plain that “separatism,” if we 
define it as the insistence that one’s metaphysics or ultimate value system is not 
properly causal for one’s educational system, must include a good many important 
groups within educational theory. Does not our definition cover logical positivism 
as well? The answer seems to be yes. Although many logical positivists do not 
advocate any division between educational theory and general philosophy, they 
perform the critical surgery within philosophy itself. The effect is the same: 
within their framework, one can hardly deduce from ultimate reality, if one cannot 
postulate it. Such are the sacrifices of the thorough-going positivist spirit, which 
we need not concern ourselves with here, I believe, except to recognize those who 
apparently belong to the camp we describe. We find educational separatists 
formidable in number, well-entrenched, and well armed against the traditional role 
of philosophy in education. 


I] 


We educators find ourselves, then, encouraged by a strong group of our own 
ranks to cease puzzling over the nature of the world, for such cerebration is futile. 
The battle of the schoolroom is not strategic, as one might have supposed. It is 
simply and essentially tactical, tactical at its heart. We have been provided with 
programs for postponing indefinitely any final assault on the greatest bastions of 
error, by sighting on more finite and accessible targets. This conclusion, a 
futilitarian nolle prosequi concerning ultimate reality, is regarded as only hard- 
headed common sense by many of the separatists. In fact, it seems for many 
of them to be emotionally satisfying. To others of us, no doubt anachronously 
and maladaptively hopeful, it represents a sickening sacrifice of our largest voca- 
tional purpose. 


This is not to say that I see a clear alternative; the position of educational 
separatism is far too extensive, and too intelligently defended, to be easily over- 
thrown. It calls, first, for conscious identification, and steady-eyed exploration 
of strength. These are the primary purposes of this article. Second, it merits 
what refutation we can muster. Then at least our older position does not collapse 
by default. In the brief remainder of this paper, I want to explore, only ten- 
tatively, apparent fissures in the separatist rampart, to prepare for later and 
steadier working by others. 


First, certain of the separatists would not defend their position, I believe, if 
they had thought it through. I speak of those separatists of the first category 
considered, who prefer that education be separate from general philosophy, but 
who would apparently prefer that the rest of philosophy remain pretty much 
undisturbed. They should be cautioned that this is not possible. The same 
knife which suffices for this surgery will surely part these highest realities from 
any effective action at all. All conduct, all decision is surely one, and those who 
maintain this educational schism will truncate their ethics from their metaphysics 
for all time. This deduction, though apparently not self-evident, should have 
been so. It is only a deduction, however, and as such does not affect the truth 
or falsity of the separatist premise. But it might deter some educators from too 
unguardedly taking up the banner. 


My second breach of the separatist position is more germane to the truth or 
falsity of that position. One of their strongest arguments, I believe, is the his- 
torical evidence marshalled by Reisner, Hook, and others. If, as they aver, 
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radically different educational systems are derived from the same large meta- 
physical belief, then that metaphysical belief is superfluous, and the influence 
some of us would defend, hopelessly disproved. How well-founded is their claim? 


In Science and Sanity Korzybski gave an analogy which had been around 
before, and has been bruited about a good deal since. “If we reflect upon our 
language,” he wrote, “we find that at best [words] must be considered only 
as maps.” Semanticists have of course quarreled over the limited relationship 
implied; almost everyone agrees, however, that it may be helpful sometimes to 
analyze words as “‘maps’’ and their referents as “territories” so represented. 


This borrowed metaphor will be useful, I believe, in‘ dealing with what 
Reisner calls ‘“‘world-frames,” such as “Christian theism,” “absolute idealism,” 
and others, and with the separatist contention that such world-frames do not per 
force imply any particular educational structure. Let us first consider how valid 
a map is formed by a world-frame like “idealism.” 


To extend the metaphor, a map of any region usually shows some wealth of 
detail. It might exhibit rivers, roads, and towns, churches, groves and bypaths. 
From a proper map, that is to say, one can tell something about the /ife of the 
area. In this sense “idealism” is plainly not a valid map of the territory repre- 
sented. Rather it is more a topographical design, as possibly in a contour overlay. 
The convolutions and altitudes of an area, as expressed by contour lines, surely 
have some limited influence on the kind of life carried on in the vicinity; they 
might determine which crops would grow, how warm the evenings, how thin the 
air. Noone denies this. But such terrestrial conformations would vot specifically 
determine the kind of human life which flourishes there. 


On the other hand, we may secure a more adequate map of “‘idealism’’—one 
analogous to a detailed, filled-in philosophical system. In such a map the actual 
patterns of daily life will be forced much more by contextual detail than on the 
chart. On such a map the hard, compelling concreta of thought and existence will 
make the distances between office building and church not so vague; here schools 
will be visible in size and even outline, where before they could not be located. 


This is not in any sense to desert my position; the world-frame as represented 
in the contour chart—‘“idealism” or whatever—is extremely important. Or 
rather, it is not important at all, being only a word imposed on the true texture of 
belief. It is rather the assumptions themselves, verbalizable or not, about ulti- 
mate reality that are truly operant, for these will lend shape and significance to 
the philosophical system, verbalizable or not, by which we conduct our lives. 


Briefly, then, the apparent truth of the separatist claim that world-frames 
do not bear an important relation to educational practice is not supported by 
historical “examples” designated by oversimple, single-phrase descriptions. The 
apparent contradictions between world-frames and educational theories rea//y 
represent differences between world-frames themselves, however disguised such 
differences may be by uniform labels like “idealism.” It is the words which 
confound us, and not the complex hierarchies which they only partially represent. 
Philosophy, as sometimes defined, is the stubborn attempt to read our world 
consistently. Such an attempt is not precluded by this historical demonstration 





WAlfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (Lakeville, Conn.: The International Non-Aristotelian 
Library Publishing Company, 1933), p. 58 ef passim. Italics are those of Korzybski. 
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of the separatists. Without going further into historical analysis, for which there 
is hardly scope, when a more detailed account is given of philosophers’ entire 
value systems, the schools are usually seen to be about as integrated as are other 
major areas. And among philosophers holding systems truly sympathetic to each 
other, educational policies will be equally so. This is surely a sensible historical 
generalization. Its truth was recognized by Dewey in his well-known statement 
that when philosophy reaches the level of application, it Jecomes educational 
philosophy. 


This is not a contention that all educational thought should be based on 
metaphysical or ontological considerations; such a hope would be untenable. 
And plainly, this brief article has made no definitive refutation of the whole 
separatist movement. Certain thinkers prefer that every philosophical essay, of 
whatever length, should perform a sort of sleight-of-hand that paralyzes all oppo- 
sition—until someone else, of course, writes another essay. Such will be disap- 
pointed. I myself, though firmly disagreeing with the separatists, am unfortunately 
confounded and perplexed. Furthermore, I admit that some of the separatists 
perform valuable service by urging that we locate our practical agreements with 
each other before we treat a problem... . 


Yet some of us insist that the ultimate test of all educational theory is the 
acid of highest value principles. We insist that proper conduct, including one’s 
vocational conduct, must be consistent with the largest natural laws, whatever 
we take those to be; and we insist with Socrates that the unexamined life, by which 
we mean one oblivious to those fundamental laws, is not worth living. If I extend 
our original metaphor still further, we hear, or imagine we hear, faraway clarions 
that would organize all our agitated activities on the “darkling plain” of educa- 
tional practice. We think we catch an occasional glimpse across the plain, and 
hope at any moment (or any century) to be able to illuminate at least part of 
the terrain with some sort of bright, bright flare. 


INQUIRY IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 119) 

We set ourselves the problem, in this paper, of laying down an outline of a 
theory of knowledge and a theory of inquiry that might be of some value for 
educational methodology. It was suggested that philosophical techniques could 
be of significance to the classroom teacher. We see Collingwood’s proposal of a 
logic of question and answer, within the context of experimentalism, as trans- 
ferable into the classroom as a method of educating. Properly presented, I think 
it is possible for high school youngsters to master. It is worth a try. Otherwise 
the criticism could justifiably be made that we chose to withhold what I think 
amounts to fundamental tools for independent work. 
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ScHooL Prosiems 1n Human Re tations. By Lloyd and Elaine Cook. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 287 pp. 

The progress of teacher education and practice during the last decade has 
been considerable, and will no doubt continue to gather momentum, despite 
crosscurrents of criticism. This has been due not to new educational philosophies, 
but to the recognition that teaching is basically one of the professions dealing with 
human relations, and to the successful utilization of the findings of the social sciences. 


Of the social scientists who have been concerned with the educational process, 
Lloyd Allen Cook has been one of the most distinguished. In School Problems In 
Human Relations, he and Elaine Cook have produced a mature and stimulating 
book. The contribution of the volume is two-fold: first, an insightful analysis 
of human relations and what they mean from the point of view of the teacher 
and the school; second, a demonstration of how the case approach can vitalize 
teacher education. 

During the period from 1944-1955, in connection with his activities as 
director of the College Study In Intergroup Relations of the American Council on 
Education, Dr. Cook collected fifty-five hundred cases on school problems, written 
by school personnel and himself. The core of the present book is a sampling of 
fifty-seven cases, each about fifteen hundred words, from the larger collection. 
The cases are classified under the following nine chapter headings: First Teach- 
ing, The Beginner; Room Order, Teacher Method; Teaching Children Who Differ; 
Issues In Intergroup Education; Mass Media, Uses and Control; Student Non- 
Class Activities; School and Home Relations; Area Study and Action Issues; 


School Head and Staff Relations. 


The authors seek to avoid the oversimplification sometimes associated with 
the concept of human relations. “Training in human relations may center on 
non-essentials—It may show great emphasis on group work skills, to the neglect 
of learner attitudes, values and convictions.” Maier’s concept of human rela- 
tions as communication is shown to be only part of the process, not the whole. 
Group conformity, or the other-directed person of Riesman’s, is likewise not the 
goal. Even the much vaunted consensus as distinguished from majority rule, 
is not always desirable, since this may entail a subtle form of coercion and sup- 
pression of individuality. Morale, too, is only a partial index of good human 
relations. The kind of model to be sought for is a structure of relationships which 
elicits the highest performance of individuals, and in which democracy and 
efficiency reinforce each other. This is an endless quest, but one that makes for 
creativity and progress. 

The book does not envisage human relations as a specific course under that 
title. It is rather an interdisciplinary field and calls for the personal involve- 
ment of the student in participant-observation and action-research. Four major 
areas of learning are basic: the study of value conflicts in social situations; the 
school as a focus of community influences; the dynamics of the face-to-face group; 
the roles of the teacher. The authors continue to rely on Lewin’s group approach 
to problem-solving as they did in their earlier book /ntergroup Relations In Teacher 
Education. Here they push the analysis of the group process considerably further 
by apt citations from the works of Thelen, Bales, Mills, Parsons, and others. 
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Particularly perceptive are the two chapters called Teaching As Group 
Management and Democratizing School Administration, in which the Cooks make 
a brilliant application of the sociological concept of conflict of roles. They point 
out that the teacher’s job is essentially “the management of talk.” This, how- 
ever, implies not one role but several. The two major roles of the teacher are 
those of “‘task leader” and “‘social leader,” the first role being concerned with 
the achievement of specific goals in learning and the second with the establish- 
ment of rapport with and within the group. The teacher’s classroom difficulties 
arise chiefly because he must manage both roles simultaneously, involving a 
constant disturbance of the equilibrium which has been established previously by 
success in one role or the other. No practicing teacher can fail to appreciate the 
relevance of this analysis. As for the school administrator, his professional job 
is primarily the harmonization of a diversity of roles and allegiances. He, too, 
is a “‘task leader,” a “social leader,” and many additional things besides. 


The book’s demonstration of the case method is intriguing, if only moderately 
successful. It is remarkable that the case approach has not been used more 
widely in teacher education. It is standard practice in education for social work, 
the human relations profession closest to teaching, and has proved its value in 
law, medicine, and business education. The cases are described as “‘situations, 
bits of life, dilemmas, where outcomes mattered to participants and others 
At times a case is used as an occasion to reflect on beliefs or values, at times to 
start a search for knowledge and at times for specific skill training. Often judg- 
ment is of central concern, thus leading to a study of decision making.” 


The cases are lively, thought-provoking and fairly representative of school 
problems, but too few in number and range to deal adequately with the com- 
plexity of the topics. A comprehensive documentation would create a much 
bulkier book than the less than three hundred pages in the current volume, and 
was probably precluded by the exigencies of textbook publishing. A casebook 
could easily be compiled around each of the nine topics. Possibly the fact that 
the cases are designed for use in a first course in education for undergraduates 
as well as for teachers in service is responsible for some dilution of content. 


One can envisage a whole series of casebooks somewhat more rigorous in their 
presentation, designed to cover the major fields of teacher education. Student 
laboratory experiences including student teaching would readily fit into the case 
pattern. Courses in Principles and Practices, Child Development, and Psychology 
of Learning could likewise be built around concrete cases and problems, and prob- 
ably other courses as well. Case materials can be drawn from many sources: 
official documents, decisions of Courts, Commissioners of Education and School 
Boards; professional publications; collective bargaining and tenure controversies. 
(Reports of Investigating Committees of the A.A.U.P.) There are also the more 
familiar materials, such as students’ participant-observation reports, children’s 
compositions, diaries, cases of social agencies, clinical records, and teachers’ 
anecdotal records. Case materials, to be sure, are used in teacher education, but 
the case approach means that they are central rather than marginal. 


“School Problems In Human Relations” clarifies and deepens our under- 
standing of the professional role of the teacher. It also shows how undergraduate 
and inservice education of teachers can be an exciting and creative experience. 


Henry MILLER 
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Revised Edition 
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presentation of the methods of evaluation with a fresh and compelling discussion of 
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Practical and theoretical information for the elementary school teacher to operate 
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tions on the guidance of gifted and handicapped students. 
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